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American Interest in the West Indies 


BY WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD, PH.D., POMONA COLLEGE, CLAREMONT, CAL. 


The ‘“ American Mediterranean” has come to re- 
ceive an increasing attention from historians during 
the opening years of the present century. It is sig- 
nificant that this deepening interest is synchronous 
with the successful completion of the Panama Canal 
project. Historical scholars, both in England and in 
America, have come to an increasing realization of 
the importance of the West Indies in colonial history. 
Sir Charles Prestwood Lucas, in his “ Historical 
Geography of the British West Indies,’ Dr. C. H. 
Haring in his “ Buccaneers in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,’ Mr. A. P. Newton in his “ Colonizing Activi- 
ties of the Puritans,” and Prof. Stewart L. Mims in 
his ‘‘ Colbert's West Indian Policy,” are among recent 
historical writers who represent the newer view. 
During recent years the attitude of writers towards 
the history of the English colonies on the mainland 
has undergone significant changes. The epoch- 
making studies of Mr. George Louis Beer, and the 
admirable work of Professors Charles M. Andrews, 
of Yale; Herbert L. Osgood, of Columbia, and Ed- 
ward Channing, of Harvard University, have helped 
measurably in doing away with the air of provincial 
insularity that had hitherto surrounded colonial his- 
toriography. 

“Mention the West Indies of the sixteen hun- 
dreds,” says a recent writer, “ and the mind leaps to 
a free field of fancy; in the languorous noon of a 
tropic sea, by the curving strand of some nameless 
isle, one sees, perhaps, a gaunt and dingy flagless 
ship, waiting whilst its crew, long-haired and bleared 
and greasy, divide the plunder of a brass-bound treas- 
ure chest—a lawless time and place, with bold ad- 
ventures metely chronicled by the pen of Smollet or 
Defoe or R. L. S. The gentle reader may remem- 
ber vaguely that the Caribbean was not filled entirely 
with galleons and corsairs, that some men actually did 
build homes and spin out an existence, sometimes 
profitable enough, in their tobacco fields or sugar 
mills; but to ask him soberly to think of the Antilles 
as the residence of honest men in the century when 
the buccaneers haunted Hispaniola, and Mansfield and 
Morgan harried up and down the Spanish Main, is 
quite too much to ask of human nature.” * 

So it seems peculiarly appropriate at this time, 





‘1Read at the November, 1916, meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Branch of the American Historical Association, held 
at San Diego, Cal. 


2D. R. Dixon, “Foundations. of West India Policy” 
(“ Political Science Quarterly,” Vol. 30, p. 661). 


when the interest of the United States is drawn 
towards the Caribbean by the completion of the 
Panama Canal, and by the purchase of the Danish 
Islands, to pass in brief review certain cardinal facts 
in the history of that myth-enshrouded archipelago. 
For more than a century following the discovery, 
Spain’s political sovereignty in the New World was 
not seriously questioned. The effectiveness of her 
commercial monopoly is emphasized rather than 
weakened by the exploits of such famous interlopers 
as Sir John Hawkins and Sir Francis Drake. It was 
not until nearly a quarter of a century after the de- 
struction of the Spanish Armada through the efforts 
of the English and the Dutch, that Spain found her- 
self obliged to share with her Protestant neighbors to 
the north the ownership of the New World. Dur- 
ing this century and part of the following, the Pacific 
Ocean was, of course a “closed sea” [Mare 
clausum}, while on the Atlantic side of the New 
World no Teutonic or non-Catholic power had gained 
a foothold. ; 


By the opening of the seventeenth century the sit- 
uation underwent a tremendous change. England 
and the Protestant Netherlands had both acquired 
confidence in their ability to meet Spain upon an 
equal footing both in naval and commercial spheres. 
In spite of Spanish protests they found themselves 
able to begin settlements, not only in Virginia and 
New Netherland, but on the islands that guarded the 
routes by which the Spanish plate fleets left Vera 
Cruz and Porto Bello for the Old World. 

The early history of these colonizing efforts ex- 
hibits a remarkable uniformity, especially along eco- 
nomic lines. The West Indies offered no highly de- 
veloped civilization, no advanced state of culture, as 
did the East Indian lands, which could yield a sur- 
plus beyond its needs for purposes of commerce. The 
early settlers were forced to depend upon such easily 
raised crops as tobacco or cotton, upon hides and tal- 
low from the wild cattle that roamed over the moun- 
tains, upon the dye-woods in the primeval forests that 
covered the hillsides. It was not until about 1640 
that human existence acquired a sort of stability in 
the lesser islands of the West Indies, through the in- 
troduction, by Dutchmen from Brazil, of the sugar 
cane. Against the efforts of Frenchmen and Dutch- 
men, Englishmen and Courlanders, Danes and Bran- 
denburgers, Spain made a determined but eventually 
unsuccessful attempt to keep those foreign aggressors 
out of her American preserves. Her “ Barlovento 
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fleet” made periodical visits to islands suspected of 
harboring unauthorized or buccaneering colonies. 
Woe to those luckless pioneers upon whom fell the 
wrath of the Spaniard! And woe to the Spanish- 
American city that found itself obliged to entertain 
such unwelcome guests as French or English buc- 
caneers. 

Under these circumstances, when the Old World 
nations were struggling against each other for com- 
mercial supremacy in the New World, the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the islands completely disappeared. 
The last places upon which the Caribs managed to 
maintain themselves were Santa Lucia and Dominica 
in the Windward Islands. The difficulty of enfore- 
ing in the New World the treaties that had been nego- 
tiated in the Old, was complicated by the presence of 
the buccaneers and the custom of encouraging them 
privately by the issuing of “letters of marque” and 
by the peculiar admission of inability to control the 
conduct of citizens on this side of the Atlantic by ex- 
cluding from the terms of the treaties the lands “ be- 
yond the line.” It was under such uncertain condi- 
tions in the New World, and in the midst of a dynas- 
tic revolution in England, that Jamaica was seized 
by an expedition sent by Cromwell in 1655. The 
French remained, nevertheless, the strongest Carib- 
bean power until the prestige of France began seri- 
ously to decline as a result of English victories in the 
War of the Spanish Succession. The West Indian 
islands were, indeed, as Professor Egerton has well 
said, ‘The natural cock-pit of the European nations 
in the struggle for hegemony.’ Some of the islands, 
like Santa’Lucia and St. Kitts, had indeed changed 
hands a dozen times. And these were but typical in- 
stances. 

By way of contrast with the small islands, the 
tenure of the larger islands has been relatively per- 
manent. Cuba and Porto Rico remained in Spanish 
possession, except for the brief occupation of Havana 
in the Seven Years’ War, until the Spanish-American 
war of 1898. Jamaica has remained in continuous 
English possession ever since 1655. Haiti remained 
under the Spanish and the French until the French 
Revolution, and since that time has managed to main- 
tain its existence as a “black republic.” But the 
smaller islands of that great “bow of Ulysses,” 
stretching in a magnificent sweep of seven hundred 
miles from Porto Rico to Trinidad, have had a most 
bewildering sort of political history. What is the 
key to this swarming of nationalities upon the eastern 
boundaries of the American Mediterranean? Why is 
it that Englishmen and Frenchmen, Dutchmen and 
Courlanders, Danes, Brandenburgers and Knights of 
Malta, hastened to settle upon every up-jutting rock, 
like flies around the bung of a molasses cask? The 
answer has already been hinted at. Spanish-America 
had gained a wonderful reputation as a source of 
wealth, especially of those metals from which money 
was coined. The prevailing idea that the more silver 
and gold a nation was able to Jay its hands upon, the 
more prosperous that nation would be, an idea that 
was held by economists as well as by common people 


who were interested in trade, was responsible for di- 
recting the attention of Northern Europe to Spanish 
America. In the minds of the men of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the consuming problem that 
suggested itself for solution was, how best to entice 
that gold and silver away from the Spaniards? ‘The 
sixteenth century solution was the temporizing one of 
smuggling by interlopers or private traders. Then 
came the period of buccaneers, who were practically 
legalized pirates. By settling on some inaccessible 
island or swampy coast, like Tortuga or Honduras, 
they could become a permanent menace to Spanish 
trade monopoly. In time of war their possessions be- 
came a valuable point of vantage from which to carry 
on hostilities against Spanish commerce. A more re- 
spectable method of separating Spanish treasure from 
its owners was private establishment of regular colo- 
nies, whose possession was recognized by treaties with 
Spain. It was the treaty of Madrid, negotiated in 
1670, between England and Spain, that put Anglo- 
Spanish New World relations upon a fairly per- 
manent footing. It was this treaty that marked the 
end of buccaneering and transformed the buccaneers 
into pirates. It was this treaty and the continuance 
of diplomatic relations which followed it, that even- 
tually enabled various Old World states to prosecute 
with signal success the growing African slave trade. 

It only requires an examination of the map to real- 
ize the value of such colonies as Tortuga, St. Kitts, 
St. Thomas, Providence, San Andreas and Curacao. 
These islands will be seen to guard the routes of com- 
merce between the Spanish mainland of America and 
the continent of Europe. As an illustration of the 
advantage of geographical position in this struggle for 
the commercial spoil of Spain may be cited the experi- 
ment known to history as the “ Darien Company.” It 
was a wily Scotchman, William Paterson, by name, 
who conceived the idea, during the brief interval of 
peace following the war of the Augsburg League, of 
striking directly at the heart of the matter by estab- 
lishing a colony upon the Isthmus of Panama itself. 
The judgment of this gentleman, the distinguished 
founder of the Bank of England, is surely not to be 
scoffed at so far as the commercial side of the busi- 
ness was concerned, but the stars in the political 
firmament that controlled the destiny of the Darien 
Company were not in conjunction. William the Third 
of England was not prepared to back up this bold 
scheme for establishing a company in the heart of the 
Spanish commercial empire; while the Dutch and 
English African companies were gravely alarmed at 
the prospect. So Spain was permitted to retain her 
annual fair at Porto Bello undisturbed. 

These tropic colonies, so strategically placed with 
respect to commercial and sea power, were ideal in the 
minds of the seventeenth and eighteenth century Fu- 
ropeans. They furnished an outlet for the surplus 
population, and were in no sense economic rivals of 
the home country. 

The means employed for the exploitation of those 
islands and for the development of their possibilities 
and resources, were commercial joint stock com- 
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panies. In the East Indies and the West Indies sim- 
ilar methods were employed. The first West Indian 
Company was founded by the Dutch in 1621, just 
when an English company had founded at Plymouth 
the second permanent English settlement on the At- 
lantic Coast. French dominion was extended into 
these regions by a company founded in 1636 under 
the egis of Richelieu, an effort that was to be con- 
tinued later in the century with greater success by 


the manual labor, to which they were so poorly 
adapted. It is a long step, economically speaking, 
between Las Casas, the champion of the Indian, and 
Clarkson and Wilberforce, the proponents of the 
freedom of the negro. It is this insistent demand for 
a solution of the labor problem in the sugar islands 
that brought about the close connection between the 
Guinea factories and the West Indies. It resulted in 
the complete disappearance of the Indians. The 
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in the age of Colbert, when Charles II courted to the Dutch and English traders, were frequently 
good relations with Denmark, that the Danish enormous. The magnitude of this trade is in itself 


West India Company established itself on that island 
of St. Thomas which we have recently purchased. 
The success of these companies as commercial enter- 
prises was due, more than to any other one thing, 
to the economic revolution that followed the introduc- 
tion of sugar cane. In the latter half of the seven- 
teenth as in the eighteenth century, 
sugar was indeed king. To make the raising 
of sugar profitable, the problem of labor was 
solved the introduction of negro slaves from 
Africa, at first as a means of saving the Indians from 


century, 


by 


a measure of its economic importance. It has been 
estimated that from 1680 to 1786 there was imported 
into the British Islands a total of 2,130,000 negroes. 
No one was too exalted or noble to refrain from profit- 
ing in this traffic. Shares of Guinea and West Indian 
Company stock were held by royalty, by ministers of 
the Gospel, as well as by ministers of State, alike by 
merchant princes and university professors. The 
widow invested her mite and the capitalist his sur- 
plus. An important result of this trade on its Euro- 
pean side was that big business entered into alliance 
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with government, was indeed often an integral part of 
government. ‘The result in the West Indies was the 
rise of a class of capitalist planters, a class so influen- 
tial that as early as the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury it broached the plan of sending representatives 
to the British Parliament. 

It is when we bear in mind that sugar was king that 
we may understand why England should hesitate be- 
tween taking from France Guadalupe or Canada in 
the Treaty of Paris in 1763. It helps us to under- 
stand why the English Admiral Nevell struck at the 
power of Louis XIV during the War of the Augsburg 
League by searching for the Franco-Spanish fleet in 
the West Indies. It enables us to comprehend why 
Pitt’s plans embraced the defeat of the schemes of 
the French prime minister Choiseul in the American 
as well as in the European Mediterranean. It helps 
us to realize how Rodney was able to save the situa- 
tion for Great Britain by his victories over the French 
fleet in the West Indies during the War of American 
Independence, and why Lord Nelson should hasten 
to those waters in search of the French fleet before 
he finally found and conquered it at Trafalgar. 

But the economic structure that had been reared 
so splendidly upon the single apex of the sugar in- 
dustry was finally to be overturned. This was due 
mainly to a Berlin chemist of French extraction, 
Achard, who in the quiet of his laboratory discovered 
a practical process of extracting sugar from beets. 
The development of the sugar beet industry was ac- 
companied by the agitation for slave emancination. 
That achievement, which was reached in 1883 in the 
British West Indies, and in 1848 in the Danish 


Islands, sounded the death-knell of West Indian 


planter aristocracy. Steadily, but with a fatal cer- 
tainty, the West Indian possessions of Europe have 
deteriorated from colonies to mere dependencies. To- 
day the colonies of France, England and the Nether- 
lands are a source of annual loss to the home govern- 
ment. Lotteries, and other financial devices of ques- 
tionable character, are resorted to that Madame De- 
ficit’s perennial hunger may be appeased. 

Now that Spain has been excluded from the Carib- 
bean, possibly with more injury to her pride than to 
her prosperity; now that France has found use for 
her colonizing and commercial energies nearer home 
on the African shores of the Old World Mediter- 
ranean, and the work of de Lesseps has been com- 
pleted by Shonts and Wallace and Goethals; now that 
England has within the past dozen years withdrawn 
her last garrisons from Jamaica and Santa Lucia, 
what is the situation in the American Mediterranean? 

It seems perfectly clear that for good or ill, the 
“ Colossus of the North,” as we are sometimes called 
by our neighbors on the other side of the Rio Grande, 
has its hand on the throttle. A friend of mine in 
Copenhagen, to whom I had been protesting that we 
were not an imperialistic nation, that public sentiment 
was not likely to permit a war of conquest against 
weaker neighbors (we had been reading of Huerta 
recently), took a map lying on the table, pointed first 
at the Rio Grande, next to Panama Canal (then still 


unfinished), and remarked, ‘“ You are there—and 
there—you can’t help yourselves.” There was a dis- 
concerting finality about my friend’s remark that left 
me with an uncomfortable feeling. Did he mean that 
we were destined to become an imperialistic, state- 
devouring, New World Rome—or was he firmly con- 
vinced that we were so already ? 

Let us review briefly those events and circum- 
stances that have placed us in our present command 
ing situation north of Panama. The position of the 
United States at the time when the Monroe Doctrine 
was first proclaimed affords some instructive contrasts 
with its position at the present time. The sympathies 
of this country, for economic as well as for sentimen 
tal reasons, were altogether with the revolted Ameri 
can colonies of Spain. This, with fears of Russian 
aggression southward on the west coast, made the 
President’s point of view a popular one. The sup 
port of that strongly nationalistic Westerner, Henry 
Clay, represented fairly the state of popular opinion. 
That the “doctrine” then proclaimed might ever be 
construed into a weapon of aggression certainly never 
entered the minds of John Quincy Adams or his con 
temporaries. So far was the thought of American 
domination from the minds of political leaders in the 
first half of the nineteenth century that the Clayton 
Bulwer treaty, giving Great Britain equal rights with 
the United States in the construction of an inter- 
oceanic canal, was not seriously opposed on nation 
alistic or patriotic grounds. 

Napoleon III’s intervention in Mexico while we 
were in the throes of civil war led to our putting new 
meaning, new force, into the Monroe Doctrine. The 
difficulties under which the Union navy labored in its 
efforts to suppress blockade running during that 
struggle helped to keep up the interest in Cuban 
affairs, and to encourage the hope of ultimate annexa- 
tion. It led incidentally to the first definite proposal 
of a treaty with Denmark for the purchase of the 
island of St. Thomas—a plan that fell through be 
cause of the passive opposition of the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee in the United States 
Senate, Charles Sumner. 

It was not until the French Canal Company under 
de Lesseps undertook the construction of a canal at 
Panama that American sentiment began to crystallize 
in favor of the abrogation or amendment of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty and the building of an American 
owned and American-operated canal. The failure of 
the French Company allayed American fears of for- 
eign domination of this strategic commercial high 
way; but it only required a new occasion to bring the 
latent American opposition to the English treaty more 
strongly into relief than ever. 

President Cleveland's rather sudden and vehement 
championing of Venezuela's point of view in her dis 
pute with England in 1895-96 revealed an astonish 
ing degree of national sensitiveness with respect to 
our foreign relations in the Caribbean. But the great 
turning-point, the event that turned the national at 
tention in a compelling way towards Panama and the 
West Indies was our war with Spain. With Cuba an 
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American protectorate, and Porto Rico an American 
territory, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was doomed for 
the waste paper basket. England’s graceful yielding 
to the American position strengthened immensely 
those cordial relations that have remained unbroken 
for a century. 

During the period since the Canal was begun, the 
United States has taken charge of the financial and 
military administration of the negro republics of San 
Domingo and Haiti—surely not because of our imper- 
ialistic designs against weaker states, but through the 
logic of events. If this country refused to intervene, 
France or Germany or England would feel obliged to 
take a hand. However much we might desire to per- 
mit our Latin American or African neighbors, situ- 
ated between us and Panama, to “ stew in their own 
juice,’ the financial interests of other nations, espe- 
cially the Great Powers of Europe, seem to be so 
aggressive that the government of the United States 
may be expected to take an increasing paternal inter- 
est in the region that lies between the Rio Grande and 
the Canal. 

The slaves of this region have long since been 
freed, and sugar has been dethroned; but the comple- 


tion of the great Canal has revived those hopes that 
spring eternal, and has led West Indians to believe 
that they are at the dawn of a new and glorious era 
in their economic history. Improved plantation ma- 
chinery, the wonderful organization of oceanic fruit 
lines, diversity in tropical agriculture, the sharing by 
cacao, coffee, the banana, of the prestige once 
monopolized by sugar, the proximity of the new trade 
routes—these are among the hopeful signs in those 
lands. 


The purchase of the Danish Islands in the West 
Indies at the highest price ever paid by the United 
States for any of its territory is indicative of the in- 
creased importance of the Caribbean lands to the 
American people. On the one hand, their acquisition 
affords the historical student an opportunity to see in 
the perspective of the centuries the relation of this 
episode to universal history; on the other, it will serve 
to direct the thought of the practical statesman and 
the politically inclined citizen to a renewed and more 
serious consideration of the policy that the United 
States should adopt in the lands that lie to the north 
of Panama. 


Blackboard Work in History Teaching 


BY WILLIAM W. WUESTHOFF, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The blackboard should play an essential part in 
the history recitation. By this method the teacher 
can appeal to a larger number of pupils. The adoles- 
cent pupil as a rule learns much and easier by visual- 
ization. Such pupils who find it difficult to acquire 
information by reading or are naturally slow by way 
of auditory sense, very often gain the greater share 
of their information by visualization. The attention 
of these pupils especially must be held. Textbooks 
which are not illustrated as a rule do not appeal to 
boys and girls, which is a good indication that they 
want and need instruction by way of pictures, dia- 
grams and the like. If this is what the pupils want 
and need, why not give it to them, providing the con- 
cession improves the standard of instruction? A text- 
book can not include all that every teacher might 
want to use to illustrate a lesson and therefore the 
teacher must turn to the blackboard. In many cases 
blackboard illustrations are better than the textbook 
method. ‘The blackboard illustration is constantly be- 
fore the pupil. Pupils may slight textbook illustrative 
material, but such diagrams which are put upon the 
board will receive the pupils’ special attention. You 
can hold this attention easily and it is the special at- 
tention which is the most instructive. The black- 
board work emphasizes points and fixes them in the 
pupil’s mind. 

The history teacher has considerable material with 
which to make the teaching have more drive. The 
following is a list of diagrams for each field of history 
which can be put upon the blackboard. The list in- 


cludes references to books in which diagrams can be 
found. There are other references, besides foreign 
publications, but this reference list includes books 
more accessible to the average teacher: 


GREEK HISTORY. 


VERTICAL SECTION OF A PYRAMID. 


Gwilt, Encyclopedia of Architecture, 33. 
Hamlin, History of Architecture, 8. 

Howe, Essentials in Early European History, 12. 
Mariette-Bey, Monuments of Upper Egypt, 75. 
Proctor, Great Pyramid, 120. 

Rawlinson, Story of Ancient Egypt, 73, 76, 86. 
Reber, History of Ancient Art, 6. 

Seiss, A Miracle in Stone, 11. 

Wilson, Egypt of the Past, 87, 96. 

West, Ancient World (Rev.), 32. 


PLAN oF ATHENS. 

Botsford, Story of Orient and Greece, 179. 

Butler, The Story of Athens, 313, 418. 

Davis, A Day in Old Athens, 7. 

Howe, Essentials in Early European History, 34. 

Morey, Ancient Peoples, 190. 

Morey, Outlines of Greek History, 229. 

Robinson and Breasted, Outlines of European History, 
Part I, 173. 

Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens, Frontispiece. 

Webster, Ancient History, 627. 

West, Ancient World, 202. 


Ground PLAN OF THE ACROPOLIS 


Butler, Story of Athens, 226. 
Davis, A Day in Old Athens, 214. 
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Gardner, Ancient Athens, 86. 

Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and the Romans, 58. 

Harper, Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquity, 
13. 

Morey, Ancient Peoples, 195. 

Morey, Outlines of Greek History, 232. 

Seyffert, Dictionary of Classical Antiquity, 4. 

Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens, 35. 

West, Ancient World, 209. 


WALL OF ATHENS. 
Botsford, Story of Orient and Greece, 165. 
Bury, History of Greece, 376. 
Morey, Ancient Peoples, 174. 
Morey, Outlines of Greek History, 210. 
Myers, Ancient History (Rev.), 207. 
Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens, 21. 
West, Ancient World, 189. 
Westermann, Story of Ancient Nations, 139. 


BATTLE OF MARATHON. 
Arnold, Story of Greece, 124. 

Bury, History of Greece, 251. 

Duruy, History of Greece, 415. 

Morey, Ancient Peoples, 155. 

Morey, Outlines of Greek History, 180. 
Myers, Ancient History (Rev.), 187. 
Tappan, Story of the Greek People, 93. 
West, Ancient World, 170. 


PLAN OF A GREEK HOUSE, 

Breasted, Ancient Times, 456. 

Cornish, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 242. 

Duruy, History of Greece, 625. 

Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, 80, 82, 
83. 

Harper, Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquity, 
539. 

Mahaffy, Old Greek Life, 15. 

Seyffert, Dictionary of Classical Antiquity, 309. 

Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. 
I, 659, 661. 

Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens, 93. 

West, Ancient World, 231. 


GROUND PLAN OF TEMPLE. 

Cornish, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 59 
60. 

Fowler-Whevler, Greek Archwology, 137, 138, 146, 151. 

Gardner, Ancient Athens, 260. 

Guhl and Koner, Life of Greeks and 
18, 20, 22, 23, 24, 26, 33, 35. 

Hamlin, History of Architecture, 54. 

Harper, Dictionary of Classica] Literature and Antiquity, 
1533, 1534. 

Howe, Essentials in Early European History, 233 

Mathews, Story of Architecture, 148, 153. 

Reber, History of Ancient Art, 208, 213, 222, 

Seyffert, Dictionary of Classical Antiquity, 617. 

Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. 
Il, 775, 776. 

Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens, 41. 

Tuckerman, Short History of Architecture, 56 

Universal Cyclopwdia and Atlas, Vol. I, 290, 293. 

West, Ancient World, 154. 


ROMAN 


Romans, 11, 


14, 16, 


225, 227. 


HISTORY. 
THe Seven HILts or Rome 

Fairley, Seig: obos’ History of Roman People, 16, 28 
How and Leigh, History of Rome to Death of Cwsar, 38. 


Howe, Essentials in Early European History, 85. 

Morey, Ancient Peoples, 310, 312. 

Morey, Outlines of Roman History, 23, 27. 

Robinson and Breasted, Outlines of European History, 
Part I, 250. 

West, Ancient World, 311. 


Circus MAxIMus. 

Cornish, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 163. 

Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, 422. 

Harper, Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquity 
352. 

Johnston, Private Life of the Romans, 229. 

Seyffert, Dictionary of Classical Antiquity, 137 

Shumway, A Day in Ancient Rome, 70. 

Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
I, 432. 


Antiquities, Vol. 


Cross SECTION OF ROMAN Roan. 
Byrne, Highway Construction, 81. 
Cornish, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 668. 
Johnston, Private Life of the Romans, 285. 
Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. 

II, 951. 

Tillson, Street Pavements and Paving Materials, 178 
Webster, Ancient History, 349. 


ROMAN MILITARY CAMP. 
Cornish, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 145. 


Fairley, Seignobos’ History of Roman People, 80 
Gilman, Story of Rome, 179 (English key). 


Harper, Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquity, 
291. 
How and Leigh, History of Rome to the Death of Cesar, 


140. 

Seyffert, Dictionary of Classical Antiquity, 117. 

Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquity, Vol 
I, 372. 

Webster, Ancient History, 351. 

West, Ancient World, 355. 


BATTLE OF CANN, 

Breasted, Ancient Times, 540. 

Fairley, Seignobos’ History of Roman People, 108 
Morey, Ancient Peoples, 371. 

Morey, Outlines of Roman History, 118. 

Myers, Ancient History (Rev.), 422. 

Webster, Ancient History, 369. 


GROUND PLAN OF BASILICA 

Gwilt, Encylopedia of Architecture, 110 

Hamlin, History of Architecture, 113 

Harper, Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquity, 
198. 

Howe, Essentials in Early European History, 233 

Lubke, Ecclesiastical Art in Germany, 138. 

Mathews, Story of Architecture, 245. 

Reber, History of Ancient Art, 442 

Reber, History of Medieval Art, 18 

Seyffert, Dictionary of Classical Antiquity, 93 

Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol 
I, 288-291. 

Tuckerman, Short History of Architecture, 80 

Universal Cyclopadia and Atlas, Vol. I, 295 

West, Ancient World, 511. 

GrouND PLAN OF ROMAN House. 

treasted, Ancient Times, 556. 
Dyer, Pompeii, 308, 312, 315, 319. 
Fairley, Seignobos’ History of Roman People, 352 
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Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, 360, 362. 

Johnston, Private Life of the Romans, 119, 120, 121, 122, 
127, 136. 

Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. 
I, 681. 

Wilkins, Roman Antiquities, 17, 19. 


MODERN HISTORY. 


FieLD PLAN OF A MANOR. 


Harding, New Medieval and Modern History, 171. 

Howe, Essentials in Early European History, 216. 

Larned, History of England, 71. 

Myers, Medieval and Modern History (Rev.), 84. 

Shepherd, Historical Atlas, 104. 

West, Modern History, 42 

West, Modern World, 1138. 

DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING FEUDAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
LORD AND VASSAL, 

Davis, Medieval and Modern Europe, 68. 

Harding, New Medieval and Modern History, 59 

Robinson, History of Western Europe, 115. 


GROUND PLAN OF MEDIEVAL CASTLE. 


Essential 
LaCroix, Manners, 

Ages, 10 
Munro 

136. 
Tappan, When Knights Were Bold, 57. 


Howe, in Early European History, 229. 


Customs and Dress During the Middle 


and Whitcomb, Middle Ages and Modern Europe, 


GROUND PLAN OF A CATHEDRAL. 


Gwilt, I neylopwdia of Architecture, 116. 

Hamlin, History of Architecture, 173. 

Howe, Essentials in Early European History, 233. 
LaCroix, The Arts in the Middle Ages, 377. 
Lubke, Ecclesiastical Art in Germany, 48, 85. 
Scott, Medieval Architecture, Vol. II, 110. 
Tucker, Short History of Architecture, 128. 
Universal Cyclopedia and Atlas, Vol. I, 297 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


Boston AND Vicinity, 1775. 


Cambridge, Modern History Atlas, Vol. XIV, Map No. 70 
Fite, History of United States, 130. 
Hart, Essentials in American History, 150. 


Howard, Preliminaries of the Revolution, 310. 
James and Sanford, American History, 155. 
Labberton, New Historical Atlas, 172. 

McLaughlin, History of the American Nation, 156. 
Muzzey, American History, 124. 

Sheldon, Ameri 


Thwaite 


an History, 153. 
and Kendall, History of United States, 151. 


SIEGE OF YORKTOWN. 


Klson, History of United States, 311 


Harper, Encyclopedia of United States History, Vol. X, 
Yorktown.” 


James and Sanford, American History, 178. 
Historical Atlas, 172. 
American History, 209. 
Muzzey, American History, 144. 
Ridpath, Popular History of United States of America, 
353. 


Sheldon 


Labberton, New 


Montgomery, 


American History, 187. 


CHARLESTON HARBOR. 
Chadwick, Causes of the Civil War, 244. 
Eggleston, History of the United States, 308. 
Elson, History of the United States, 303. 
Fite, History of the United States, 353. 
Harper, Encyclopedia of United States History, Vol. II, 

“ Charleston.” 

James and Sanford, American History, 375. 
McLaughlin, History of American Nation, 387. 
Montyomery, American History, 442. 
Muzzey, American History, 422. 


BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 

Elson, History of the United States, 742. 

Fiske, History of the United States, 414. 

Harper, Encyclopwdia of United States History, Vol. IV, 
“ Gettysburg.” 

Hart, Essentials in American History, 462. 

Hosmer, The Appeal to Arms, 288. 

James and Sanford, American History, 393. 

McLaughlin, History of American Nation, 409. 

Montgomery, American History, 480. 

Ridpath, Popular History of United States of America, 
520, 

These drawings can be put upon the board by 
some pupil. It is better to have pupils do this 
work as much as possible since it arouses more in- 
terest and makes the work seem like their own. This 
is the proper and real dynamic kind of teaching. 
Pupils as a rule are very willing to do this work and 
become more interested in their history as a result. 
The teacher should consult the references listed before 
referring the pupils to the books. Some of the refer- 
ences listed have better or simpler plans than others 
and the teacher after examination can advise the 
pupils which to choose. It is not necessary that the 
teacher suggest one book only. A better plan is to 
give the pupil two or three of the best references 
available and leave the pupil make the final choice. 

The explanation of the drawing should be done by 
the pupil who made the drawing, or by any pupil in 
the class and if the latter makes any mistakes let the 
original person who made the drawing correct and give 
additional remarks. The pupil giving the original 
explanation of the drawing should make a previous 
study of the subject for discussion. Another good 
plan would be to give several pupils references in ad- 
dition to the one who is to do the drawing. This 
group might read upon the subject and be ready for 
additional remarks at the time of the explanation of 
the blackboard work. Or if enough books are avail- 
able the complete list of references might be given to 
the whole class, and then all pupils be held ready to 
contribute their share in explaining the blackboard 
diagram. This is the best plan since it keeps all pupils 
busy and also makes it easier for them to understand 
the drawing. The teacher can round out the recita- 
tion by material gained by additional reading. 

The results of this kind of a recitation will be last- 
ing. Impressions received by the pupils will be vivid, 
clear, and will make the work more interesting. It 
will be just one more way of arousing interest, and the 
more methods the teacher has at hand the better and 
more effective will be the results accomplished. 
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Timely Suggestions for Secondary School History 


PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF FOUR COMMITTEES OF HISTORIANS IN CO-OPERATION WITH 
THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR HISTORICAL SERVICE. 


I. Old and New 


BY PROFESSOR A. T. OLMSTE 


The history of the ancient Near-East has long since 
come into its own. The romance of its wondrous 
resurrection, the lure of its strange pictorial or wedge- 
shape characters, has attracted the seeker after the 
unusual. Scholars have appreciated its importance 
as the foundation of that Graeco-Roman civilization 
which in turn forms the foundation of the modern 
world. All who read have perused in childhood the 
pages of the Sacred Book and doubtless have de- 
termined when of age to see for themselves the 
monuments it declares to be “there unto this day.” 
With maturity this familiarity has changed to a 
strange combination of the well known and the far 
distant. In memories of the past, ‘ And it came to 
pass that David” has taken its place with “ Once 
upon a time there lived a handsome young prince,” 
and the whole has merged into a sort of fairy land. 
With the chosen people, the others mentioned on the 
sacred page, Assyrians and Babylonians, Egyptians 
and Hittites and Philistines, have taken unto them- 
selves something of this glamor. Always there have 
been serious students and intelligent readers to ex- 
amine the history of the ancient Near-East for the 
light it casts on the origin of our most cherished re- 
ligious conceptions. 

Far distant as measured by miles, so absorbed in 
developing our own civilization at home that we have 
cared little for foreign trade, Americans have rarely 
appreciated our vast missionary interests in this re- 
gion and we have never realized that hundreds of 
thousands of our newest citizens call this their home- 
land. Now we have suddenly had forced upon us 
the fact that a battle in Palestine or in Babylonia 
may in the ultimate analysis have much to do with 
“making the world safe for democracy.’ We are 
beginning to suspect that when the war is ended and 
our envoys take their place around the inevitable 
council board, the fate of the Near-EFast will be de- 
cided. Our envoys must be supported by an intelli- 
gent public opinion, and yet our citizenship, as a 
whole, knows nothing of what lies back of the Near- 
Eastern question. Formerly we in America studied 
the modern Near-East for the light thrown on the 
sacred past. Now it is the present that needs the 
light of the past. 

There is no need to develop interest, the interest 
is there. Regret it as we may, all humanity loves a 
fight; and when lands hitherto in the realm of the 
fairy tale suddenly become the scene of very real 
fighting, carried on by our Allies and for the cause 
to which we have devoted ourselves, interest need not 
be manufactured. The boy finds that Sunday School 


in the Near East 


AD, UNIVERSITY OF LLLINOIS. 


lessons may have a point; the business man excavates 
his dust-covered Bible to read for himself the Sam- 
son story connected with Gaza and to discover 
whether it was a King of Babylon who ate grass. 
The teacher should not consider the work done when 
the student has been properly edified. His parents 
may be interested as well, and in the immediate future 
their influence counts for more. 

Material for the vivification of this history may 
be found everywhere. The newspapers and maga 
zines are filled with photographs of the Near-East 
and sites of interest to the antiquary are side by side 
with railway stations and marching armies. Nearly 
all illustrate some point in geography; likenesses and 
differences in terrain, in soil, in products, can be im- 
pressed, never to be forgotten. The Near-East is 
«a perfect museum of ethnic types, and modern photo- 
graphs may be used to illustrate manners and customs 
we had thought confined to the Bible narratives. Ger- 
mans drilling Turkish troops at the boom town of 
Beersheba see the wandering Arabs watering their 
flocks in true Biblical fashion at the same wells used 
by the patriarchs. 

The country has always remained the same, the 
people have changed but little. The campaigns of 
Napoleon in Syria have been used to good effect to 
explain the Biblical narrative. No better account of 
the change “from the desert to the sown” can be 
found, for ancient and modern times alike, than the 
curt announcement of the gradual advance of the 
British from Egypt into Palestine. The story of 
the ancient Near-East has in its turn much to con 
tribute to present-day action. Had allied statesmen 
realized the meaning of the Battle of Issus, for ex- 
ample, the fiasco in Babylonia might have been a bril 
liant thrust forward from Alexandretta until the 
whole of Arabic-speaking Turkey had been severed 
from that part of the empire which recognized the 
dominance of the ruling race. 

The history of the Near-East has always been that 
of her roads, and much of interest can be given along 
this line. The world has of late learned that, even 
with the modern development of sea traffic, the great 
est route of the ancient Near-East—that from Egypt 
through Syria, with its branches to Asia Minor and 
to Babylonia—is still of high strategic importance ; 
Egyptians and Assyrians, Persians, Greeks and 
Romans, Arabs and Crusaders, have their successors 
in the British and Turkish soldiers fighting on the 
southwest corner of Palestine for the control of the 
great highway. The Bagdad Railroad in large part 
parallels the Royal Road of Persian times, and that 
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in turns rests on earlier Hittite and Assyrian routes. 
The diagonal shift in the road system of Asia Minor 
when Constantinople supplanted Rome as the capital, 
finds its analogy in the struggles between the railroads 
which attempted to penetrate the interior from Con- 
stantinople and from Smyrna; for the present the 
German line from the former city has won. 

“un- 
Yet when all deduction has been 
made there remains an indefinable something which 


Much nonsense has been written about the 
changing East.” 


has continued constant through the centuries, giving 
the Near-East a certain unity in culture, a certain 
sameness of outlook upon life, as against the re- 
mainder of the world. It is this point of view, so 
different from that of the typical American, this 
strange but fascinating atmosphere, which is the 
most important result of the study of the ancient 
Near-East. Through the sympathetic insight thus se- 
cured we are best prepared to meet understandingly 
the problems that must be faced in the very near 
future. 


II. Medieval England 


BY PROFESSOR C. 


The years between the Norman Conquest and the 
Tudors are the greatest formative period in the his- 
tory of English, and therefore of our own, political 
institutions. In the field of religion at this time Eng- 
lish institutions show a similarity to those of the Con- 
tinent rather than the distinctive marks so clearly 
seen in the centuries following. Our wonderful lan- 
guage, though it is during those years acquiring the 
varied elements which make it so rich, is only in the 
next age fashioned into the perfection of the Author- 
ized Version of the Bible. But in the domain which 
we call political, in the development of law, both 
public and private, England is absolutely unique, and 
probably more markedly so during the later Middle 
Ages than in any subsequent period. 

It is true, many of the elements which have united 
to form our own distinctive political heritage are to 
be seen elsewhere in Europe at this time, but only in 
England did these elements remain to be fused into 
a constitution truly popular. There, and there alone, 
can we see such an evolution, such a gradual “ broad- 
ening down from precedent to precedent,” that by 
the end of our period a contemporary could truly com- 
pare the dominium politicum et regale or limited mon- 
archy of England, with the dominium regale, or abso- 
lute monarchy across the Channel. 

The end of this evolution was a Commonwealth far 
enough removed as yet, at the end of the Middle Ages, 
from the ideals of our modern democracy; but one, 
nevertheless, that 
known clsewhere, 


contained popular elements un- 
the germs of the democracy which 
we now rightly regard as our heritage. 
tutions are 


These insti- 
to use a phrase of Mr. Balfour’s—a part 
intellectual climate.” They have come to us 
as naturally as the air we breathe, and often, it is to 
be feared, as unnoticed, while some other people have 


of our “ 


had to reach them by the harder way of revolution. 
But whether the result of inheritance or acquisition, 
of growth or of strife, as a force now actually mould- 
ing the modern world, and, as we believe, destined in 
the’ future to mould it far more even than now, these 
institutions in their development are to be traced, in 
the main, back to an English origin; and of that de- 
velopment itself, the later Middle Ages are by no 
means the least important part. 


H. McILWAIN, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


The first impetus to this development in our period 
came from the strong government of William the Con- 
queror. And possibly the most significant thing about 
this government is the fact that, from policy or neces- 
sity, or both, William chose to preserve and strengthen, 
rather than to overturn or weaken, the English law 
and the existing machinery for its local administration, 
particularly the shire and hundred courts. This not 
only connects the institutional history of our period 
with the age preceding, but it also in fact determined 
the whole trend of the development of the institutions 
which we still enjoy to-day. It has been said that 
the Conqueror strengthened these old institutions 
which he found in England. This was chiefly due to 
the stronger central government of the Norman con- 
queror and to the centralizing and unifying of the 
local administrative machinery and its procedure re- 
sulting therefrom. The old courts of the hundred and 
the shire, though they never ceased to be such, now 
became the king’s courts as well. The king became 
“the fountain of justice,” and as he did so that jus- 
tice itself became uniform through a uniform admin- 
istration. 

This was accomplished at first through the practice 
of issuing writs or orders by the king and his council, 
which were often identical for all the counties and 
addressed to all the sheriffs. Later, as this means 
alone proved inadequate, the sending of periodic com- 
missions, the justices itinerant, throughout the coun- 
ties, gradually grew into a regular system which, in 
a specialized form, persists among us yet. Thus a 
uniform administration was secured, and from it a 
unification of the law itself. The result was the Eng- 
lish common law, the system which still in large meas- 
ure determines our every-day acts and relations one 
with another. It is to the Norman and early Angevin 
centralization of administrative machinery that the 
fact is mainly due that the law we enjoy to-day is not 
at bottom that of the Province of Quebec. That 
strong administration gave us a law that is an out- 
growth of English local custom, and it gave the world 
a new, independent, and indigenous legal system, the 
only one in fact which ever has successfully contested 
or apparently ever can contest the supremacy of the 
law of Rome in the world of Western civilization. 
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But the courts which enforced this law under Henry 
I or Henry II were no mere “ law courts ” in the nar- 
row meaning of our day. They were meetings for the 
transaction of governmental business of al! kinds, and 
in its transaction the “ good men” of the districts had 
their part, for these men really constituted the 
“court.” Their activity, under the Normans and early 
Angevins, more and more took the form, under royal 
guidance, of the sworn inquest. In this way local cus- 
toms were determined, rates were assessed, judicial 
verdicts were rendered; any facts, in short, could be 
brought to the notice of the king’s officers as a basis 
for governmental action. 

The growth of our jury from these inquests is a 
fact well known, but more important even was the 
political education gained by the “ good men” of the 
hundreds and counties from this participation in gov- 
ernment. For as Stubbs says, behind the first par- 
ticipation of the knights of the shire in a national 
parliament, lies a century and a half of preparation 
and political education in this participation in the 
local business of the shire and hundred courts. Thus 
the development of representative government as it 
exists in the world of to-day is largely the result of 
the administrative reforms of the Norman and An- 
gevin periods, working upon older English materials. 

As a system of government it undoubtedly owed 
much to royal initiative, and even to the king’s need 
of increased revenues; but it was also a system which 
made royal action depend upon the voice of the com- 
munities, given by men selected from those commun- 
ities themselves. Before the end of our period 
the free election of these men by the community itself 
and the instruction of these “ representatives” by 
their constituents have become a matter of fact of 
which the writs of summons to Parliament take official 
notice. 

Thus the communities obtained a voice in govern- 
ment, and when the feudal “estates”’ from which 
these representatives were drawn began to give way 
before the rising idea of a National Commonwealth, 
the house of communes became the House of Com- 
mons, and it could be said as early as the reign of 
Edward III—centuries before the same was true else- 
where—that everyone was bound by an Act of Parlia- 


ment because everyone was presumed to be there 
either in person or through a representative. 

This participation of the representatives of the 
people, though royal in origin, became in time a check 
upon arbitrary action on the part of the Crown, from 
which arose what Professor Dicey has called the rule 
of law, and also that unique contribution of England 
to the science and practice of politics, the modern 
limited monarchy. 

It is impossible here to trace in detail the results of 
these developments, but any student can see their 
enormous influence upon our subsequent history and 
upon the growth of our political ideals. To give only 
one example in lieu of many, we have the doctrine, 
accepted unwillingly by the king as early as the reign 
of Edward I, that parliamentary grants are a volun- 
tary contribution of the people. This, like so many 
other of our free institutions, was sometimes forgot- 
ten and often had to be fought for, but what a part 
it has played in the history of liberty! Even those 
who emphasize our grievances in the American Revo- 
lution would do well to consider that American oppo- 
sition grew in large part out of English ideals; and 
to remember, for example, that the cry “ No taxation 
without representation” could hardly have arisen in 
any but an English country, while Chatham's opposi- 
tion to the taxation of Americans was based in part 
on this theory of the medieval English constitution. 

Equally important is the long history of freedom of 
debate or of impeachment of royal officials, but these 
and many others I must perforce omit, together with 
the whole of local government and its organs, such as 
the parish and its machinery, or the justices of the 
peace, both of which have so greatly influenced our 
life. 

These, then, are but a few of the instances of our 
indebtedness to medieval England, but a mere pass- 
ing glance at them will serve to show to anyone ac 
quainted with our own political institutions, that what 
ever our actual ancestry, we are the heirs and suc 
cessors of a great political race; and the more care- 
ful the study of our institutional history becomes, the 
greater is likely to be our feeling of gratitude to the 
framers of the English Constitution. 


II]. Ethnographical Conditions in Central Europe 


BY THE COMMITTEE 


If we look at a racial map of Central Europe to-day 
the first sensation which it inspires is hopeless con- 
fusion. 
been pressed into service, and each one of them rep- 
resents a nationality feeling itself distinct from the 
others, having its own distinct history and usages. 
But is the problem as hopeless as it appears, and is 
there a possibility of simplification? 

The term “Central Europe” covers the present 
countries of Germany and Austria-Hungary. The 
Balkan States, or Southeastern Europe, have much 
the same problems intensified, but space forbids more 


Every color and hue known seems to have 


ON EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


than a slight reference to the region below the Save. 
The various races inhabiting this section can for all 
practical purposes be separated into two main divi- 
sions. On the one hand the various Latin, Teutonic 
and Slavic nations and the Greeks, in fact, the domi 
nant race in nearly every European country (Hun 
gary and Turkey being the great exceptions) ; on the 
other hand the Magyars, Turks, and probably the 
original Roumans and Bulgars. 
a fact of great significance, that it is the idea which 
each nationality holds as to its origin that is of pri 
The Rouman may be at bottom 


But this brings us to 


mary importance. 
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ancient Thracian or Bulgar-Avar of Asiatic stock, but 
he insists upon thinking of himself politically as Latin 
and European. 

It is nearly of equal necessity for us to note that re- 
ligion separates nationalities of the same race from 
each other and may divide a nationality against itself. 
The Poles and Russians are both Slavs, but the Pole 
is Roman Catholic, while: the Russians adopted the 
Greek faith. ‘The Croat and the Serbian are both 
Serbs, whatever the mixture of their blood; the Serb 
is Greek Catholic, the Croat preponderantly Roman. 

Now if we consider the races within this Central 
European territory we find that they fall, in the broad- 
est sense of the term, into three classes. First is the 
German, forming about nine-tenths of the population 
of Germany, about a third of that of Austria, and 
about a tenth of that of Hungary. Next is the Slav, 
forming a small fraction of the population of Ger- 
many, but preponderant in Austria, where they num- 
ber over two-thirds of the population and a large 
minority two-fifths—of that of Hungary. 
Lastly there are various non-Aryan nationalities of 
Asiatic origin and probably related to the Chinese. 
These are the Hungarians (Magyars), who make up 
one-half the population—and the ruling half—in 
Hungary and the Roumanians, who form fifteen per 
cent. of the Hungarian population. Add to this a 
sprinkling of Italians, gypsies and the ever-present 
Jew, and you have a fairly correct analysis of the 
races of Central Europe. 


about 


Generally speaking, racial complications become 
worse in passing from north to south and from west 
to east in Central Europe. In the German Empire 
the great mass of the population is German, with 
fringes of other nationalities, such as Danes, Poles, 
and Lithuanians. In both Austria and Hungary this 
central mass of Germans in the one and Magyars in 
the other is outnumbered by the ring of Slavs, Ital- 
ians and Roumanians. In western Hungary, German, 
Magyar, Slav and Roumanian are tangled together in 
almost hopeless confusion. 

What are the general characteristics of these races, 
and what part have they played in history? To this 
question space forbids a detailed answer, and will only 
allow of some suggestions for further study. Take 
the Germans first. Their general characteristics to- 
day are well known, but how different they are from 
the free, individualistic, liberty - loving Germans of 
the days of Tacitus! Do we pay enough attention to 
the introduction into Germany of the Roman law and 
the Roman methods of government, in which the State 
was all, the individual nothing and the will of the 
Emperor had the force of law? Do we trace this in- 
fluence clearly through the benevolent despotisms of 
South Germany to its introduction into Brandenburg- 
Prussia in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, where it took such strong root? Or in es- 
timating the qualities of the Prussian do we stop to 
remember that he is the descendant of immigrants 
who went into the territories of modern Brandenburg 
and Prussia much as our ancestors went into the Far 


West, and that these immigrants were then, as they 
almost always are, the pick of the people—the hard- 
est, the most self-reliant, the most adventurous. Ger- 
mans give great space to this colonization movement, 
but it is hardly mentioned in our text-books. Do we 
remember that they found there the Slavs, who had 
filtered in to this territory when it had been left 
vacant after the migrations; an unwarlike and weaker 
race whom the Germans subdued, but only after a 
long warfare that laid the foundations of Prussian mil- 
itarism? ‘This story of Germany's “ Great West” of 
the Middle Ages had almost as much importance as 
our western expansion; it was, in a way, Germany's 
first colony, her first “place in the sun;” and 
yet how many of us know of it? Or how many know 
of that other German “colony,” planted in Western 
Hungary, to hold back the Slay and Roumanian in 
the Middle Ages, and to save German “ Kultur” on 
the upper Danube? Here they still remain, a little 
island of Teutonism in the surrounding sea of Mag- 
yar, Slav and Roumanian civilization. 

Or read the brilliant account of the early Slavs in 
Mr. Barley’s “ The Slavs of the War Zone.” Does it 
not suggest that the fundamental points of Slav char- 
acter have not greatly changed in the last thousand 
years.’ 

In our historical studies these Slavs first appear 
as a race making up the population of the Russian 
Empire over which Peter the Great ruled, and on 
whom he tried to force the alien western civilization. 
From that time we study Russian history as a sort of 
appendix to the history of Western Europe. But this 
treatment gives us little knowledge of the foundations 
of Russian history, and as to the non-Russian Slav it 
gives us no knowledge whatsoever. And yet this Slav 
race has a great future, and understand it we must.* 

Finally we have various peoples of non-Aryan ori- 
gin—Hungarians and Roumanians. These races show 
their nomadic, Asiatic origin in their individualism, 
their quickness to adapt themselves to outsde civiliza- 
tion together with their inability to create for them- 
selves. They have had many able men as leaders 
whom they have alternately lauded and crucified. Ex- 
tremely likeable and extremely unreliable—they are 
in a way the spoilt children of Europe. It was the 
Magyar who by his race policy in Hungary contrib- 
uted so greatly to the world war. Less numerous and 
less powerful than the other two races, these peoples 
cannot have, in the future, the place they have held in 
the past. 

Such then is the race problem of Central Europe. 
There are other nationalities, such as the Italian, to 
add to the difficulty, but in the main it is a struggle 
between the three races or sets of people men- 
tioned. For each of them has his own “ kultur,” each 


1 An article on the Slavs will be published in this Maga- 
ZINE, 


2 An article on the Russian Revolution will be published 
in this MAGAZINE. 
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his own history and usages, which he wishes to pre- 
serve and—unfortunately—also to force upon the oth- 
ers. German persecuted Magyar until 1867; to-day 
the liberated Magyar lords it over the Slav and Rou- 


manian. And the Roumanian, in turn, persecutes the 
Bulgarian in the Dobrudja, which he conquered from 
Bulgaria in 1913. The only hope lies in a federation, 
and a chance for each—but is it possible? 


lV. English Foundations of American Institutional Life 


BY P! 


By the time of the Americ evolution the popu- 
lation of the English colonies .pon the Atlantic was 
already of mixed stock; but however significant for 
our later history the infusions of Dutch, Scotch, Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant Irish, Huguenots, and 
German sectarians—to mention only some of the 
more important strains —it was the earlier English 
immigrants who began the settlement of the colonies 
and laid the enduring foundations of institutional life, 
and it was into these English ways of doing things 
and these English habits of thought that the others 
gradually fell. An enlightening instance of this proc- 
ess may be found in the trial of the German John 
Peter Zenger, in which the Dutch Rip van Dam had 
been involved, and in which a Scotch lawyer played a 
leading role—all in relation to the English law of 
libel. 

The first element in colonial civilization that 
stamped it as English was, of course, the mother- 
tongue. Politically this was very important: the two 
countries needed no interpreter. With this went, too, 
a cultural union based on a common literary heritage, 
religious and secular. Both the King James Bible 
and the works of Shakespeare have been possessions 
of America as well as of England. The very ballads 
of our mountaineers, handed down for generations by 
word of mouth, are living reminders of the age of 
colonization. 

Secondly, when the English settlement took place 
the period of the Reformation had not yet closed. 
England, if she had concluded to remain Protestant, 
had not decided just how Protestant her State Church 
should be, and there had begun to be those who dis- 
liked any State Church at all. The indecision at 
home was reflected in the colonies, with the difference 
that the conservative elements would always tend to 
be weaker, and the radical elements to be stronger. 
A common opposition to Roman Catholicism, more- 
over, would be for awhile a national bond between 
the English in their old and their new homes. 

Thirdly, there are to be considered the institutions 
which we call political. In seventeenth century Eng- 
land these, like the religious, were in unstable equi- 
librium. At no time were the claims of the monarchy 
greater than under James I and Charles I: within 
a few years England made her sole experiment of 
a republican government. In normal times the mon- 
archy, with the Privy Council, the royal officers, and 
the courts, bore daily upon the life of every citizen. 
In the colonies, on the contrary, the king was usually 
but a name, and there was little to make reai the 
working of the central government, so powerful at 
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home. The other great factor in the central govern- 
ment, the House of Commons, influenced the colonists 
in two contrasting ways. On the one hand the 
“ Mother of Parliaments’ was the model for the co- 
lonial assemblies, which, both in the “corporate ” col- 
onies and, more particularly, in the “ provinces,’ re- 
peated in miniature the English struggle between the 
legislature and the executive. On the other hand the 
House of Commons, viewed as a part of the home 
government was, like the king, far removed from the 
daily life of the Americans. In the early days there 
was, indeed, a disposition to appeal colonial interests 
from the king to the Parliament. But as time pro- 
gressed and the real power in England passed from 
the crown to the Commons, and laws were passed 
which the colonists thought bore hardly upon them, 
the dislike which had attached to royal interference 
was transferred to Parliament. It is not too much 
to say that one great cause of the American Revolution 
was the fact that Parliament, which in England did 
stand for what there was of political progress, failed 
of this end as to the colonists. 

But it was in the field of local government that the 
institutional life in England was most completely re- 
produced in the colonies. The English county and 
the English parish reappeared, with changes, to be 
sure, in the settlements in New England and in the 
South. In the New England township, in the hun- 
dreds, manors, parishes, and counties of the South, 
end in the officers whose duties were connected with 
these divisions, was laid the real substructure of the 
political life of the colonies, to be passed on, later, 
through the land-system of the United States, and 
through the pioneers, to the younger generations of 
the West. 

A word remains to be said as to the legal and po- 
litical ideas of the colonists. They were constantly 
claiming the “ rights of Englishmen ’’—but what were 
these rights? An English official might grufly re- 
duce these to the sole one “‘not to be sold as slaves.” 
On the other hand the elder Dulany, in a pamphlet, 
“The Right of the Inhabitants of Maryland to the 
Benefit of the English Laws” laid claim both to the 
common law, and to the statutes of England. “ No 
one can tell,” said another, “ what is law and what is 
not in the plantations.” The problem was a compli- 
cated one, and was made more so by the fact that the 
colonial courts, rather than those of England, had the 
matter in their keeping. The question of appeals to 
England arose, as it was bound to do. By way of 
summary it-may be said that English law was at the 
very foundation of the legal ideas of the colonies, but 
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that the adoption of English law was accomplished 
by an irregular selective process, and that no com- 
plete system applicable everywhere had been worked 
out when the Revolution took place. As to the whole 
matter, the relation of Ireland to the English Par- 
liament, and the great question of our own history, 
“Does the Constitution follow the flag?” offer in- 
teresting bases for comparison. 

Finally, we must not forget the influence of political 
philosophy. From the beginning of settlement un- 


til the separation from the mother-country, the colo- 
nists, like their cousins in England, did much political 
thinking. They were helped by other than English 
publicists: Grotius and Puffendorf, and later, Vattel, 
gave them ideas as well as Hooker and Harrington 
and Sidney. But it was the Englishman John Locke, 
who in his “ Treatise on Government’’ not only de- 
fended the Revolution of 1688, but laid the weightiest 
philosophical foundations for the men of 1776. 


A Renaissance in Military History 


BY PROFESSOR E. M. VIOLETTE, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


During the past twenty-five years there has been 
« marked change in the content of the courses in 
history as given in our schools and colleges. One 
of the results of this change has been the almost 
complete elimination of the military phase. Whereas 
in former years the greater part of the course in 
American history, in the schools at least, consisted of 
rather detailed accounts of the wars in which our 
country had become engaged, in recent years these 
wars have been dealt with in such reduced form 
as to make them constitute only a very small part 
of the course. The fascinating accounts of Schenec- 
tady, Louisburg, Quebec, Saratoga, Yorktown, New 
Orleans, Chapultepec, Bull Run and Gettysburg that 
adorned the pages of our earlier text-books have dis- 
appeared altogether, and in their place we have a 
few brief statements outlining the different campaigns 
with little or nothing of incident or detail. 

Political history, by the way, has been dealt with 
in the same summary fashion. We no longer proceed 
through the pages of our history by presidential ad- 
ministrations, noting in chronological order the events 
that occurred in each, whether they were of great 
importance or not. Indeed we have come to such a 
state as to ignore the existence of some of our worthy 
chief executives and to pass them over without even 
the mere mention of their names. A recent text-book 
for the seventh and eighth grades that has found 
ready favor fails to mention the names of four of our 
presidents. Such a thing as this would have been an 
impossibility when presidential administrations were 
taken as the indispensable mile-posts in American 
history, and when politics was given equal emphasis 
along with wars. 

What has happened in American history has also 
happened in ancient, medieval and modern and Eng- 
lish history. We no longer study at great length the 
Greco-Persian, the Peloponnesian, and the Punic 
wars. Neither do we go into detail concerning the 
Hundred Years War, the War of the Roses, the cam- 
paigns of Frederick the Great and of Napoleon, and 
the Franco-Prussian War. Marathon, Syracuse, Can- 
nae, Crecy, Bosworth Field, Rossbach, Austerlitz, and 
Sedan take but little of our time, and have come to 
be scarcely more than mere names in a diminishing 


catalogue of military engagements that are still al- 
lowed to find a place in our text-books. Likewise we 
have discontinued to recount the personal deeds and 
exploits of kings and princes, and many of the heroes 
that once stood out very prominently in our earlier 
histories are now passed over in absolute silence. 

If we turn for an explanation for this tendency to 
climinate the military and the political phases from 
our courses in history, we shall find it in the wide- 
spread desire to consider in some detail the social 
and the economic phases of history. We have lost 
interest in military and political strifes because we 
have become more concerned in finding out how men 
lived, what institutions they created and developed, 
and what ideals and motives controlled their actions. 
We have been pleased to let the common man crowd 
the ruler and the warrior off the stage of history in 
many of its scenes, and to make the conditions in 
which he lived the chief topic of our study in history. 

This interest in the social and the economic phases 
of history that has arisen in recent times has been due 
primarily to the increasing interest that we have been 
taking in our present-day problems. Under the lead- 
ership of the sociologist, the economist, and the polit- 
ical scientist we have in the last few years thought 
more on the welfare of society than ever before. As 
a people we have been going through a process of 
socialization. It was therefore perfectly natural that 
our growing interest in the social and the economic 
conditions of to-day should react upon our interest in 
the past and should lead us to attempt to approach 
the past from the same point of view as that of the 
present. It is no wonder, therefore, that we shoved 
the purely military and political phases of history 
to one side and made room for these newer phases. 
Not to have done so would have left us out of har- 
mony with ourselves. 

In taking into account this shifting of interest from 
the military and the political to the social and the 
economic phases of history, we must not ignore the 
influence of the pacifist and the socialist. Their 
hatred of war and their repeated declarations and 
assurances prior to 1914 that there would be no more 
great wars not only lulled us to sleep and made us 
feel secure against the probability of the renewal of 
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war, but they contributed very materially to the grow- 
ing dislike toward war as a subject for study in our 
courses in history. 

All these familiar facts regarding the study and 
the teaching of history in our schools and colleges 
have been reviewed for the purpose of raising the 
question as to what effects the present war is going 
to have on our future attitude toward the military 
phase of history. The greatest war in all history has 
been going on for over three years. As a nation we 
have passed from the position of spectator to that of 
active participant. We are just beginning to awake 


to the full significance of the war and are eagerly 


watching its progress and development. When it shall 
have drawn to a close and the time shall have come 
to give it a place in our courses in history, will the 
text-book writer deal with it in the same manner in 
which he has been accustomed to deal with former 
wars? Will the history teacher be content to pass 
over it in the same summary fashion in which he has 
run over the great struggles of former times? Not 
by any means. For a generation at least this war will 
be recounted in our classrooms with a great wealth 
of detail, much of which will be concerned with the 
purely military phase. The invasion of Belgium, the 
battles of the Marne and the Aisne, the bombardment 
of Rheims, the siege of Verdun, the fall and recap- 
ture of Przemysl, the capture of Warsaw, the inunda- 
tion of Serbia and of Roumania, the failure of the 
Gallipolis campaign, the surrender of Kut-el-Amara, 
and the capture of Bagdad; the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, and the awful unrestricted submarine warfare; 
the Zeppelin attacks and the aeroplane engagements ; 
the horrible atrocities committed by the Germans on 
Belgians and Poles, and by the Turks on the Ar- 
menians—all these things, together with the events 
that are yet to follow, especially the engagements in 
which our own troops will take part, will be related 
and discussed by our pupils and students in the class- 
room for years to come. The Kaiser, von Hinden- 
burg, Lloyd George, Joffre, Kerensky and Pershing, 
together with a great many other names, will live a 
long, long while, some of them as long as history will 
be recounted. Many of these men, it should be noted, 
will be known only for their connection with this 
war in a military capacity. 

It is expected that as the years pass by and the 
present conflict recedes more and more into the back- 
ground, less attention will be given to it by the his- 
torians of the future than by the historians of the 
present. The student of fifty years hence will, of 
course, be interested in it, as will also the student of 
a thousand years from now, but with different dgrees 
of interest from that which we now have in it. Per- 
haps their interest will be comparable to that which 
the present generation has in the Civil War of the 
sixties and the wars of Hannibal and Cesar. But 
whatever may be the interest of the future students of 
history in the present world-wide war, there is no 
denying the fact that this war is of paramount im- 
portance to us now, and that it will bulk large in our 
history courses for a generation at least. Not only 


will the subject be given considerable attention, but 
many of the rules that have been observed in the 
treatment of wars as topics in history will be com- 
pletely discarded. The battles of the Marne and the 
Aisne, for example, are not going to be considered as 
mere events, just to be barely mentioned as we now- 
adays mention Waterloo, Gettysburg, and Sedan — 
and pass on. They are going to be explained in de- 
tail. Maps will be drawn, numerous pictures will be 
used, and many incidents will be told. Moreover, 
many other noteworthy military engagements in this 
war will be dealt with in like manner. 

But more important than the place we are going 
to give this war in our history courses is the question 
as to what will be the effects of this interest in the 
purely military phase of the present war upon the 
manner in which we shall treat the history of former 
wars. Will we continve to deal with them in the 
same summary manner of the last few years, or will 
we put into their study something of the method by 
which we approach and deal with the present war? 
In attempting an answer to this question we shall 
always need to keep in mind the time element in our 
curricula. History is not the only subject offered 
in our educational institutions, neither is it the same 
in content from year to year as mathematics and the 
languages are. It is a rapidly expanding subject and 
it has to compete with other subjects, many of which 
are new and are insistent on recognition. It is, there- 
fore, impossible for the history teacher to do all with 
his subject that he would like to do. He must be 
content to confine himself within a limited amount of 
time and to a limited number of topics. Recognizing 
these restrictions that rest upon the study of history 
as a subject in our curricula, let us see whether any 
change can be or should be made in our treatment of 
the great wars of former times. 

At the outset let us admit that wars can not be en- 
tirely eliminated from history. The social scientists, the 
socialists and the pacifists have succeeded in reducing 
it to its lowest terms, but as long as history continues 
to be pursued as a subject of study, war will always 
remain a constituent element in that subject. Even 
supposing that wars should cease and that this one 
should prove to be the last, it would be doing violence 
to the subject if we should ignore war as a phase of 
history when it did exist. 

Starting, then, with the proposition that war will 
always constitute a part of the content of the study 
of history, we may ask whether we should ‘return to 
the old method of dealing with war and once more 
make it the chief topic. May we be saved from such 
a fall from grace as that! Far better to pursue our 
present method than to revert to what has been aban- 
doned. But the present war is provoking us to ask 
questions about wars and warfare that we have seldom 
thought of; or, if we thought of them, we did not con- 
sider them worth pursuing very far. Let us see what 
suggestions we can get from some of these questions. 

For example, the very methods and agencies of de- 
struction employed in the present war raise the ques- 
tion as to the methods and agencies employed in earlier 
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wars. Many of those in use to-day are new. The 
aeroplane and the submarine have come into effective 
use in this war as implements of warfare for the first 
time. New explosives and new types of guns and 
projectiles have been introduced. Even the trench has 
been so systematically used as to make it appear to 
most people as altogether new, though as a matter of 
fact breastworks and sapping have long been in use. 
The present war has been marked also for the im- 
mense numbers of men under arms and confronting 
each other, and for the manner in which, after the 
first few weeks, it settled down to a series of duels 
between sectors of the almost continuous line of 
trenches surrounding the Central Powers. 

Now these familiar facts concerning the present 
war ought to furnish us with at least one very definite 
problem as we approach the study of the wars of the 
past, namely, what were the methods and agencies 
employed in those wars? Suppose we should take up 
this problem in connection with the Punic wars, the 
campaigns of Cesar, and the Napoleonic wars. We 
should not only see Hannibal crossing the Alps, Cesar 
pursuing the Gauls, and Napoleon humbling the Aus- 
trians, but we should become acquainted with the 
methods of making war that were characteristic of 
these men, and would thus get a new view of the 
times in which they lived. Furthermore, if some sort 
of an effort was made to study the arms and armament 
used, not in just one or two wars, but in the various 
wars from earliest times to the present, we would 
be able to trace the evolution of the science of warfare 
from the simple stone hatchet of primitive times to the 
complicated enginery of destruction used to-day. In 
tracing this evolution we should see how in the long- 
drawn-out series of conflicts one type of weapon dis- 
places another, how a new weapon demands a new 
means of defense, and how this new means of defense 
produces the necessity of a new method of offense. 
This method of procedure would add to our oppor- 
tunities to discover the principle of continuity in his- 
tory, which is one of the most desired ends to be at- 
tained in the study of the subject. We might also 
perceive the futility of one nation trying to outstrip 
another in armament. The history of warfare shows 
that when nations attempt to outdo each other in prep- 
aration for war, they enter upon a practically never- 
ending race, which becomes swifter and more exhaust- 
ing as it continues. Let the historian and the history 
teacher make that fact clear to the students of this 
generation and they will in time contribute greatly to 
the forces that are making for the ultimate disarma- 
ment of the nations of the world and for the league to 
enforce peace. 

In undertaking to develop the methods of warfare 
employed from time to time, it might be well to study 
some of the great battles in detail. A study of Has- 
tings, Crecy, Luetzen, Mantua and Sedan, for exam- 
ple, would afford an opportunity to bring out the 
methods of warfare of William the Conqueror, the 
Black Prince, Gustavus Adolphus, Napoleon, Von 
Moltke, and other men of their times. 


However important it may be to trace the evolu- 
tion of the modern methods of warfare from their 
earliest beginnings, it is still more important to at- 
tempt to get at the significance of the great wars 
of the past, especially those of modern times. 
Every history teacher raises the question with 
his classes as to the causes and the effects of the 
Thirty Years War, the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, and the great Napoleonic wars, and he doubtless 
takes up for discussion the terms upon which these 
wars were brought to a close. Now it so happens that 
the wars just mentioned have some interesting points 
in common with each other and with the present war. 
For one thing, all the leading powers of Europe were 
involved in each of these wars. Again, in each some 
one power was attempting to dominate all the rest of 
Europe. What an opportunity there is here for com- 
paring the situation then and now! What new interest 
can be given to the Treaty of Westphalia, the Treaty 
of Utrecht, and the Congress of Vienna, when it is un- 
derstood that they brought about a resettlement of all 
of Europe, just as in some future congress the affairs 
of the world are going to be resettled. What a fine 
problem can be set before the students for them to 
work out as they proceed with their study of modern 
times! Given the map of Europe in the sixteenth 
century and as it was at the opening of the present 
war: show how through the wars of the intervening 
period the map of the sixteenth century became that of 
1914. When the present war is closed, extend that 
problem down to date. In solving that problem it 
will be seen, among other things, how the dominance 
of Spain in the sixteenth century gave way to that 
of France in the seventeenth century, and how Eng- 
land supplanted France in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, and how Germany has risen 
with ambitions “to make for herself a place in the 
sun” in these latter years. It is only by thinking of 
the great wars of modern times as constituting a 
series, and not as isolated struggles, that we get at 
their real significance and their bearing upon the pres- 
ent-day conditions. 

From what has been said it would seem that the 
present war is reviving our interest in the military 
phase of history and is forcing upon us a reconsidera- 
tion of the significance of the great wars of the past. 
Once more we see how history as a subject for study 
adjusts itself to conform to the dominating interests 
of the times. That this renaissance in the military 
phase of history will remain unchanged and undimin- 
ished for all time to come is not to be expected, 
especially if we should some day enter upon a period 
of permanent world-wide peace. But for the present 
the study of wars is again finding favor. The military 
historian is coming back into his own. Let it be hoped 
that this revival of interest in military history will 
contribute not only to a better understanding of the 
past, but to the making of wars an impossibility in the 
future! 
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The Study of Nations—An Experiment 


BY HARRIET E. TUELL, HIGH SCHOOL, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


The Bulletin on Social Studies recently published 
by the National Bureau of Education, and already 
familiar to readers of Tue History Tracuer’s 
MaeazinE,' offers to the teacher of European history 
much food for thought. Hitherto the special aims in 
teaching European history have been only vaguely 
defined. In this report, however, the committee in 
charge, which bears the rather formidable name of 
the Committee on Social Studies of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association, lays special empha- 
sis on the function of the history of other nations in 
the schools as an instrument for inculcating an inter- 
national spirit in distinction from the aim of the study 
of American history, which is the development of 
national patriotism. In the words of the report: 
“One of the conscious purposes of instruction in the 
history of nations other than our own should be the 
cultivation of a sympathetic understanding of such 
nations and their peoples, of an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of their contributions to civilization and of a just 
attitude toward them.” 

In the furtherance of that aim it has been proposed 
that one year of the history course in the high school 
be supplemented by a course called “A Study of Na- 
tions,” starting with the present condition of typical 
modern nations and using the history of each nation 
as an explanation of its present place in civilization. 
The hope is expressed that history, used in this way, 
may “tend to reduce friction in international rela- 
tions, as such friction often results from popular 
clamor, born of a lack of understanding of foreign 
nations,” that it may “help to a truer understanding 
and appreciation of the foreigners who come to our 
shores,” and “lead us to be more helpful in our rela- 
tions with backward peoples.” These suggestions, 
made by Clarence D. Kingsley, the chairman of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation, have been further elaborated by him in an 
article in “‘ School and Society.” * ‘“ The idea should 
be developed,’ Mr. Kingsley says in part, “that 
every nation has or may have something of worth to 
contribute to other nations, and to humanity as a 
whole. . . . This conception of the supplementary 
value of the dissimilarities of the different nations 
and peoples, together with the ideal of human broth- 
erhood, which is generally thought of in terms of es- 





1For the report in full, see History TEACHER’s MAGa- 
ZINE, January, 1917. Published also as Bulletin 28 for 
1916 of the U. S. Bureau of Education. These suggestions 
were based, in part, upon the recommendation of Dr. Felix 
Adler, head and founder of the Ethical Culture School, New 
York City, that schools and colleges teach the “Science of 
Nations.” 

2 Kingsley, Clarence D., “ The Study of Nations: Its Pos- 
sibilities as a Social Study in High Schools.” “School and 
Society,” Vol. III, p. 37-41, January 8, 1916. 


sential similarity, should do much to establish genu- 
ine internationalism, free from sentiment, founded on 
fact, and actually operative in the affairs of nations.” 

The proposed course in the “ Study of Nations ” 
commended itself to the mind of the writer for several 
reasons. First, the point of approach from the pres- 
ent day seemed to offer to the beginner in history a 
more inviting prospect than the traditional mode of 
procedure. The first pages of the text-books are gen- 
erally sufficiently uninspiring to deter all but the most 
ambitious from any further voluntary pursuit of the 
subject. Only rarely is any attempt made to enlist 
the interest of the pupil as a means to the effective 
mobilization of his intellectual forces. The writer 
once asked a class of beginners why they were going 
to study history. ‘They replied promptly and unani- 
mously, “ Because we have to.” When asked why 
they supposed the learned men who decide what sub- 
jects shall be required for admission to college had 
included history among the requirements, they were 
at a loss. Finally two or more ventured the explana- 
tion: ‘‘ Because, if they didn’t, there would be no more 
history teachers.” The incident was a painful rev- 
elation. If a subject so full of richness and variety 
as history offers to the beginner no more alluring 
vista than an unbroken line of history teachers, 
clearly a new way of approach must be found. Just 
now the great war has set the whole adult world to 
searching the facts of history in the hope of finding 
explanation of its strange phenomena. Why not use 
it in the same way to minister to the need of high 
school pupils? 

Moreover, this use of current events as an approach 
to history bids fair to free the teacher from the con- 
stant temptation to cheapen history in order to popu- 
larize it. So much has been said of the necessity of 
“making history imteresting,” that teachers have re- 
sorted to every device in the effort to lighten its tra- 
ditional burden of dullness. Some have gone into the 
show business, more or less legitimately. Others have 
placed their reliance on colored crayon, and have ap- 
parently measured the value of their historical in- 
struction by the amount of manual labor they have 
extracted from the pupils. The proposed course calls 
for no such artificial stimulus. It meets the pupil at 
the point of his present interest, and there ministers 
to his growth, according to the most approved modern 
pedagogy. The teacher is a guide, not a task master, 
and his most insidious temptation is removed. 

The most convincing recommendation for the 
“ Study of Nations” lies in the fact that it promises 
to meet the social aims of historical study more di- 
rectly and effectively than the traditional course in 
modern history. The general aim of all social studies 
is the stimulation and development in pupils of an 
enlightened social conscience. The special function 
of the study of modern history, as indicated by the 
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committee, is to extend the scope of the individual 
conscience until it includes all humanity in the range 
of its activities. To this end prejudice must be broken 
down and an intelligent appreciation of alien peoples 
developed. In theory all our courses in European 
history have been supposed to do this automatically. 
Indeed, many teachers will contend that no reorgani- 
zation of material is necessary for the purpose. Yet 
experience has shown in many cases that the old me- 
chanism was clumsy and likely to miss fire. Many a 
high school pupil can give a very good account uf the 
work of Italian statesmen and thinkers for the making 
of united Italy without in the least disturbing his con- 
clusion, drawn from observation, that all Italians are 
bricklayers, and equally without bringing the alien 
“Dago”’ within the range of his sympathies. It 
sometimes seems as if, under our present educational 
system, the child’s mind was divided into three en- 
tirely distinct and mutually exclusive compartments, 
one devoted to Sunday-school, one devoted to day 
school and one to life. It is a rare child, indeed, that 
allows any intercommunication between the three. 
The pupil who reads in the newspaper of a “ drive on 
Jerusalem” looks with amazed incredulity at the 
teacher who suggests that the unknown city is the 
familiar Jerusalem of the Sunday-school lesson. In 
the same way, school and life belong to entirely dis- 
tinct realms of thought, and none but the most direct 
methods succeed in establishing the necessary connec- 
tion between them. ‘The proposed “Study of Na- 
tions’ is built around the idea that history is an ex- 
planation of life and necessary to a comprehension of 
its meaning. With that understanding the leading 
nations of Europe are presented in bird's-eye view, 
and an attempt is made to appreciate and evaluate the 
peculiar gifts of each to the modern world. If suc- 
cessfully carried out, such a course promises to make 
a direct appeal to the sympathy and imagination of 
the class, and to lead them to the conclusion of a lit- 
tle girl in the class in community civics: ““ We can’t 
tell where our community ends.” 

Last year, as an experiment, the work of a class in 
modern history in the Somerville High School was 
reorganized to follow approximately the suggestions 
of the Committee on Social Studies. The accompany- 
ing outline for “The Study of Nations” was pre- 
pared as a guide. Although purely in the experimen- 
tal stage, the course proved so full of interesting pos- 
sibilities that an account of it may be of general in- 
terest. The class which was chosen for the experi- 
ment was in the third year of the general course. 
This course provides for community civics the first 
year, European history to about 1700 the second year, 
and modern European history the third year. The 
pupils were already familiar with the methods of his- 
torical study and with the methods of community 
civics. They had had practice in the use of the library 
and in the handling of historical material. They were 
intensely interested in the great war, but had already 
come to realize that they were handicapped in trying 
to understand it by their ignorance of the nations in- 
volved. The war, then, was the natural starting- 


place, and one by one the warring nations were passed 
in review. This attempt to interpret the nations of 
Europe for the comprehension of high school pupils is 
an audacious undertaking for any one person. It must 
be understood that the work was purely experimental, 
and is published as a nucleus for suggestion and im- 
provement. By co-operative effort it is hoped that a 
really satisfactory outline may be evolved, which will 
guide and supplement the work of the individual 
teacher. 


As it stands, the work is undoubtedly too extended 
for a standard course. At this time, however, when 
all the nations of Europe are in the limelight, it 
seemed best to satisfy legitimate curiosity even at the 
expense of thoroughness in treatment. The bibli- 
ography, too, is the product of expediency rather than 
of wisdom. The books mentioned are those which 
were available for use, not necessarily those best 
adapted to the purpose. 


For several reasons France seemed to afford the 
best opening to the subject. No other nation, per- 
haps, has made so wide an appeal to the adult world. 
Benjamin Franklin voiced a common sentiment when 
he said that every man has two countries, his own and 
France. French philosophers and French revolution- 
ists alike have so far dominated the thought of Eu- 
rope that an understanding of the French people 
would seem to lay the foundation for an understand- 
ing of the rest of Europe. On this theory three 
months of the year were devoted to the topics on 
France. As the class had already studied early Eu- 
ropean history, much of the historical work was re- 
view. Beginning with the old regime and the revolu- 
tion, however, the historical topics were discussed with 
considerable care. The special topics on French art 
and handicrafts were prepared with a view to a visit 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. After the re- 
ports were made the class visited the Museum, and 
under the able guidance of the docent were shown 
many characteristic specimens of French workman- 
ship. This visit rounded up the work on France very 
satisfactorily, for one girl, at least, who remarked as 
she left the Museum, “ I know I shan’t like any other 
country as well as France.” 


As a key to the inner meaning of the story, ex- 
tracts from George Meredith’s “ France, 1870,” were 
used as summaries. This use of the poem and the 
introduction of Miss Cones’ “ Chant of Love for Eng- 
land” in the following section has been criticized as 
sentimental. Perhaps it is open to that objection. 
The motive for their use in this way was to give to 
the work emotional content and carrying power. 
Pupils sometimes speak of “the cold bare facts of 
history.” In order to give light and warmth to these 
facts it is necessary to fire the imagination and to 
open the mind to some dim appreciation of the signi- 
ficance of historical events as a part of human ex- 
perience. This is the office of poetry. 

France and England are the only countries that in 
this first year received anything like adequate treat- 
ment. When we began the study of Russia, the first 
exciting events of the Russian revolution were filling 
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the newspapers. The reports of the daily press were 
used as the point of departure, and the work of the 
class was bent to the effort to discover the causes of 
the struggle. Here the new method was much more 
to the mind of the class than the chronological order. 
As one of them said, ‘‘ We wonder why certain revolu- 
tions break out, and if we start to study the beginning 
of the nation’s progress, it would be a long time be- 
fore we found out the cause of the present outbreak 
among the people of the nation.” After Russia, other 
nations were taken up in barest outline. At the end 
of the year, by way of final summary a brief revicw 
was undertaken in order to trace, even though but 
slightly, the working of the principle of nationality in 
modern history, and to discover any counterbalancing 
tendencies in the direction of internationalism. 


To attempt any final calculation of results after a 
single year of experiment would of course be absurd. 
It is only possible at most to determine general ten- 
dencies so far as they appear in the single group of 
pupils, and endeavor to find out which way the wind 
is blowing. Only the coming years can tell how far 
the thirty members of the class developed enlight- 
ened social consciences, and even then no one will 
know how much was due to the study of nations. Yet 
some sort of rough measurement is necessary if the 
experiment is to have any value as a guide for the fu- 
ture. To this end no better basis for judgment has 
offered itself than the suggestions of Mr. George 
Macaulay Trevelyan for gauging the effectiveness of 
historical reading for adults. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Trevelyan, in his delightful essay, ‘‘ Clio, A 
Muse,” discusses the value of history as a school of 
political wisdom, and comes to the conclusion that 
mere historical information is only of value as it pro- 
duces ‘a state of mind” calculated “to breed en- 
thusiasm,” “to break down prejudice,’ and “ to sug- 
gest ideals.” A “state of mind” made up of these 
component parts would meet exactly the aims of the 
Committee on Social Studies. These qualities may be 
accepted as the essential tests of all historical study, 
whether for children or adults. 

By the aid of this analysis the pupils who had com- 
pleted the course in “ The Study of Nations” were 
questioned in order to detect indications of budding 
enthusiasm, of weakening prejudice and of new ideals 
of political righteousness and social justice. The 
answers received were so illuminating as to the pupil's 
point of view that it seems worth while to quote them 
somewhat at length. 

First, they were encouraged to write in their own 
way what benefits they had derived from the course. 
They seized on the part of the work that most nearly 
concerned their present interest, and naturally they 
measured their gains in terms of knowledge. It was 
a source of satisfaction to them that they were now 
able to understand something of the war, and to en- 
ter into discussions about it with some measure of in- 
telligence. Differences in personality give color to 
their statements. One wrote modestly, “I have de- 
rived benefit from my year’s course in history, al- 
though it might not appear so to many people. It 


has been like reviewing a story of the nation instead 
of cold, bare facts of history, and has stimulated my 
interest in the different nations, as to their welfare, 
what they were, and what they stand for to-day.” 
Another one, less modest, wrote: “‘ The benefits I have 
derived from the course are: (1) Know all about dif- 
ferent nations, languages, religions, customs, etc.: 
(2) found out about best kinds of governments for 
and by the people and also the worst kind; (3) I also 
found out there were other countries besides the 
United States which had governments as good as ours, 
and languages, customs, etc., which are different from 


ours.” This declaration of omniscience was rather 
appalling. Evidently more care must be taken 


another year to lead all pupils to the conclusion of 
one boy who rejoiced that he was now able to read the 
newspapers and follow the moves of both sides “ al- 
most intelligently.”’ 

On another occasion pupils were asked to write 
which method they had found more interesting and 
profitable—the chronological order or the approach 
from the present. As this class had had one year of 
history conducted in the conventional way by an ex- 
cellent teacher, they were able to make an intelligent 
comparison. Three of them declared for the old 
method as less confusing. ‘This is clearly a criticism 
of the present teacher, not necessarily of the method. 
The greatest care must be exercised in outlining the 
work and presenting a clear-cut foundation. The 
material must not be “so spread out that there is 
nothing to set the teeth into,” as some one has ex- 
pressed it. That is a danger that can be guarded 
against with greater experience in handling the work. 
Even with this difficulty, however, 90 per cent. of the 
class voted for the new method as more 
and profitable. As one of them wrote: “It is more 
interesting to take present conditions and situations 
and trace them back to their source than to start at 
the beginning and come through the years up. It is 
more tiresome and uninteresting to follow history dog 
like and grammar school fashion up through the pres- 
ent. It is more fascinating to take an existing fact 
and seek the reasons for it than to start with the rea- 
sons plus many details which will be forgotten, and 
aim at the point.” In the words of 
think that in this way it is more interesting, for when 
we spend so much time on the history of vears ago we 
get so tired and sick of it that we don’t have a spark 
of interest left for present-day conditions.” A third 
said: “ The present time arouses your interest so that 
vou don’t mind studying the earlier part so much.” 
In justice to the work of the preceding year the testi- 
mony of the pupil who had always found history the 
favorite study should be considered, as well as that 
of the boy who wrote: “I like history this year just 
as well as I ever did, and that is going some.” On 
the whole, the judgment of the class was decidedly in 
favor of the new course. remarks 
were an unexpected revelation as to the need for re- 
form in the older method. 


interesting 


another: “I 


Moreover, these 


It will be observed also that the answers are abso- 
lutely frank, without any attempt to write what would 
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be pleasing. ‘The pupils were instructed not to sign 
the papers and to speak with absolute sincerity. 
There is every evidence that they obeyed instructions. 

As a test of their power in dealing with public 
questions, they were asked whether they read the 
newspapers with more interest and intelligence in 
June than in September previous. 
were almost 


Here the answers 
unanimously in the affirmative. One 
spoke as a fair representative who said: ‘““Around Sep- 
tember when I read the newspapers I always read the 
comic pictures and that is all, but lately I’ve been 
reading every word of it for fear I'd miss something 
I might need to know.” 

The most interesting development from the work 
was in the direction of its main purpose—to break 
down prejudice and broaden the sympathies. One 
day the pupils were asked to state whether as a result 
of their study they found themselves more broad- 
minded, more sympathetic toward people of alien race 
and customs. Of course they did not know that they 
were being used as laboratory specimens. ‘The ques- 
tion appealed to their love of self-analysis, however, 
and in the most naive fashion they examined their 
consciences and reported. 

Many of them simply said: “ Yes!” or “ Yes, I 
think so.’ One said: “ If not broad-minded, at least 
awakened. Another, taking the question more per- 
sonally, wrote: “I have unconsciously formed the 
habit of thinking out problems that come up from the 
relationship of the nations, and not taking sides or be- 
coming over-sure of myself. I think I can appre- 
ciate correction or criticism on any subject with a 
better grace than I could before I took the course.” 
The next one said: “I am learning to be more toler- 
ant, but it comes hard.” Another: “ I think perhaps 
I am more broad-minded, for by studying about the 
customs, government and sentiments of different na- 
tions, some of the petty prejudices I held toward them 
have disappeared.” 

Several pupils went into more detail and explained 
just where their prejudices and misconceptions had 
weakened. ‘‘ The principal benefit I have gained,” 
said one, “is the appreciation and value of some of 
the Europeans. Most pupils, like myself, thought 
Italy a land of bricklayers, Russia one of anarchists, 
etc. Now, Italy an important factor in the develop- 
ment of a country, Russia, progressive in quite a few 
ways. In general I have learned that most countries 
in a general way are similar.” Another one wrote: 
“T am in greater sympathy with the Russian people 
than before. I always had the idea that they were 
just a slovenly, ignorant race. However, I realize 
now that it is all due to the oppression of the ruling 
forces. For the Germans, I look upon them with a 
broader view. For instance, I did not know much 
about the Germans. Since studying history I have 
seen things from a different point of view. I always 
thought them an easy-going intellectual race of peo- 
ple; in fact, admired the race in general. Now I 
know for a fact that they are a well-educated, well- 
cared-for people. Of course, in the present war I 
naturally would feel a hatred for Germany, which I 


do. For now that I understand the good training of 
the German people I cannot understand many of their 
seemingly barbaric actions.” Yet another testimony 
is: “Of course I have no love for Germany, but in 
the study of her country I found many things in which 
| admire German efficiency. I look upon Germany 
with much more tolerance than I did before I studied 
about it. Also some of the Balkan States, I have 
great pity for them. I never had much liking for a 
Greek, but since I have learned about their bravery 
and courage I like them quite well.” 

Others have reached the point where they are ready 
to generalize a little, as this one: “I do look upon 
people with different customs with more tolerance and 
sympathy, because I found that their customs were 
to them just the same as ours are to us, and many of 
their customs are better too. I found that they have 
their points of view the same as anybody else.” As 
another one put it: “ We are all foreigners to some 
one.’ They were all approaching the feeling ex- 
pressed in broken English by an Armenian boy: “I 
don't look upon people of difference customs. I look 
upon people same as I look upon my brother.” The 
Armenian made a mental reservation against the 
Turk, for when he was asked to tell what he knew 
of the Turks to-day, he replied: ‘ They don’t like us, 
so of course we don’t like them. I can’t talk of 
them.’” We hope the little girl of German parentage 
had no mental reservation when she wrote: “ The 
world is my country. All are my brothers.” 

When the pupils were asked if they had gained any 
hints from the experience of Europeans for the bet- 
terment of their own country the answers were varied. 
“We might be more efficient, don’t you think?” 
queried one. Others had found new ideals of public 
service in the German government of cities, social 
legislation in Germany and England, government 
ownership of railways, care for the unemployed, and 
the ideals if not the program of the socialists. 

Irom the comments of these boys and girls one re- 
ceives with every sentence an impression of expand- 
ing intelligence reacting with vigor and power upon 
the material presented for study. Their little world 
had grown bigger and more full of meaning as the 
year progressed. At the same time their attitude 
toward it had changed. More nearly than before 
they had approached the “ state of mind” indicated 
by Mr. Trevelyan. Their remarks may indicate only 
mild enthusiasm for the study of history, but in the 
more important matter of the conduct of public 
affairs their interest is increasingly keen. The bars 
raised by prejudice are breaking down and the back- 
ground of the community life is infinitely extended. 
At the same time new ideals of tolerance, of efficiency, 
of community welfare are slowly being formed. 

If, as has been said, the hymn of hate is but the 
logical outcome of national history taught in national 
schools, the American teacher may well view with 
hospitality any suggestion, like this of the Committee 
on Social Studies, which promises to provide for the 
student of national history in our schools a_back- 
ground of international sympathy. With all due at- 
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tention to national patriotism, the American youth, 
himself a product of mingled nationalities, must be 
trained to acceptance of Goethe’s great sentiment: 
“ Above all nations is humanity.” 


OUTLINE OF THE STUDY OF NATIONS.? 
BY HARRIET E, TUELL, HIGH SCHOOL, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
1916-17. 
FRANCE. 
General references: 
“France Under the Republic,” John Charlemagne Bracq. 
“France and the French,’ Charles Dawbarn. 
“Outlines of Medieval and Modern History,” Philip Van 
Ness Myers. 
“ National Geographic Magazine ” 
“The France of To-day,” Major Gen. A. W. Greeley, 
September, 1914. 
“The Beauties of France,’ Arthur Stanley Riggs, 
November, 1915. 
“The World’s Debt to France,’ November, 1915. 
“ History of Western Europe,” J. H. Robinson. 
“ Medieval and Modern Times,” J. H. Robinson. 
“Outlines of European History,’ J. H. Robinson and 
C. Beard. 
“Development of Modern Europe,” J. Robinson and C. 
Beard. 
“The Statesman’s Year-Book.” 
Keynote: “ France, 1870,” George Meredith. 


Topics. 
A. The Land of France. 
I. Map work, France in 1914. 
II. Products of France—‘‘ Bountiful fair land of vine and 
grain.” 
B. Industries of France—‘‘ Mother of Luxuries.” 
“ Transcendent in her foundries, arts, and looms.” 
Special topics preparatory to a visit to the Museum of 
Fine Arts. 
French Porcelain. 
“History of French Porcelain,” Eugé@ne Miintz 
French Furniture. 
“History of Furniture,” Albert Jacquemart. 
“Chats on Old Furniture,’ Arthur Hayden. 
French Lace. 
“The Lace Book,” M. Hudson Moore. 
“A History of Lace,” Mrs. Bury Palliser. 
French Tapestry. 
“Tapestry,” Alfred de Champeaux. 
“Hand Loom Weaving,” Luther Hooper. 
“Short History of Tapestry,” Eugéne Miintz. 
Biographical Sketches: Louis Blériot and Mme. Paquin. 
“ Makers of Modern France,’ Charles Dawbarn. 
C. The Fine Arts in France (preparatory to Boston Art 
Museum study). 
French Painters as Illustrated in Masters in Art. 
French Sculptors. 
“Handbook of Modern French Sculpture,” Dan. Cady 
Eaton. 
French Cathedrals. 
“Notre Dame de Paris,” Charles Heatt. 
“Cathedrals of Northern France,” Francis Miltoun. 
“Cathedrals of Southern France,’ Francis Miltoun. 


3 This course dealt only with European nations, because 
it was offered as a modification of “ Modern European His- 
tory.” The selection of typical nations might well include 
an Asiatic and a South American nation. 


D. The French Nation. 

I. Introductory study, discussion of question, How does 
it happen that we have a distinct nation called 
France? 

(a) Review in text-book of the beginnings of France 
after the break-up of Charlemagne’s empire and the 
treaties of Verdun and Mersen. 

(b) Development of the French nation under the early 
Capetians, 

References: 

“The Growth of the French Nation,’ George Burton 

Adams. 

“History of Western Europe,” J. H. Robinson. 

“ Medieval and Modern Times,” J. H. Robinson. 

II. Beginnings of the French Language. 

References: 
Any historical grammar of the French language. 
“History of the Middle Ages,” Dana Carlton Munro. 
(The Strassburg Oaths.) 
III. Development of French chivalry and romance as 
shown in the Crusades and the medieval romances. 
France, “ Mother of heroes.” 
France, “ Mother of honor.” 
France, “ Mother of glory.” 
References: 
General accounts of the Crusades. 
“Chanson de Roland ” in translation. 
Special consideration of typical heroes. 
Charlemagne in history and in romance. 


Chevalier Bayard, Stephen of Blois, Godfrey de 


Bouillon, Louis IX. 
E. Logical and orderly quality of the French mind as shown 
by French experiments in government. 

I. Review of the feudal system, most logically developed 

in France. 

II. Development of monarchy in reaction from the evils 

of feudalism. Study of Richelieu, Mazarin and 
Louis XIV. 
Special Topic: Expression of French politeness in the 
elaborate etiquette of the court of Louis XIV. 
Reference: “ A Lady of the Old Régime,’ Ernest Hen 
derson. 
F. France the missionary to Europe of the doctrine of 
Liberté, Egalit¢, Fraternité. 
“QO she that made the brave appeal 
For manhood when our time was dark, 
And from our fetters drove the spark 
Which was as lightning to reveal 
New seasons with the swifter play 
Of pulses, and benigner day,” ete 
The evils of the old régime. 
Successive experiments in government 
Importance of the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
Historic figures in the struggle. 
Emergence of the French national song and the flag 
of the Republic. 
The revolutionary spirit as a military for 
War with the old monarchies. 
Permanent gains from the struggle. 

teferences : 

“The French Revolution ” (selections), Thomas Carlyle. 
“The French Revolution,” Bertha Meriton Gardiner. 
“The French Revolution,” William O’Connor Morris. 
“Outlines of Medieval and Modern History,’ Philip Van 

Ness Myers. 

“History of Western Europe,” J. H. Robinson. 
“ Medieval and Modern Times,” J. H. Robinson 
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“Outlines of European History,” Vol. Il, J. H. Robinson 
and Charles A. Beard. 
‘Development of Modern Europe,” Vol. I, J. H. Robinson 
and Charles A. Beard. 
G. The Napoleonic Tradition. 
“Ah, what a dawn of splendour, when her sowers 
Went forth and bent the necks of populations 
And of their terrors and humiliations 
Wove her the starry wreath that earthward lowers 
Now in the figure of a burning yoke,” ete. 
Text-book study of career of Napoleon. 
Rapid review of period of reconstruction and experi- 
ment. 
France under the third Napoleon. 
Character of Napoleon. 
Evils of the Napoleonic ideal. 
H The lesson of 1870 by which France is profiting to-day. 
“Lo, strength is of the plain root-Virtues born: 
Strength shall ye gain by service, prove in scorn, 
Train by endurance, by devotion shape, 
Strength is not won by miracle or rape, 
It is the offspring of the modest years; 
The gift of sire to son, thro’ those firm laws 
Which we name God’s, which are the righteous cause, 
The cause of man and manhood’s ministers.” 
Frugality and economy as French characteristics. 
Prompt payment of the German indemnity. 
krench devotion to work as a fine art. 
Reference: “ French Perspectives,’ Vol. VII, Eliza- 
beth Shepley Sergeant. 
Thoroughness of the French educational system. 
References: “ The French of To-day,” Barrett Wen- 
dell. 
“France Under the Republic,’ J. C. Bracq. 
“France and the French,” Charles Dawbarn. 
I. The French Government of To-day. 
Circumstances under which it was formed. 
Peculiar characteristics. 
Comparison with government of the United States. 
References: 
“Europe Since 1815,” Charles Downer Hazen. 
“The Governments of Europe,” F. A. Ogg. 
“ Medieval and Modern Times,’ J. H. Robinson. 
“ Development of Modern Europe,” Vol. Il, Robinson 
and Beard. 
“Statesman’s Year Book.” 
Special Topics: 
Raymond Poincare, Aristide Briand. 
‘Makers of Modern France,’ Charles Dawbarn. 
J. Colonies and Dependencies of France. 
References: 
“The Children of the Nations,” Poultney Bigelow. 
“The New Map of Africa,” Herbert Adams Gibbons. 
“Europe Since 1815,” Charles Downer Hazen. 
“ Peoples and Polities of the Far East,” Henry Norman. 
‘Development of Modern Europe,” Vol. II, J. H. Robin- 
son and C, A, Beard. 
“History of Contemporary Civilization,” Charles Seig- 


nobos. 


K. Relations between Church and State in France. 
The Edict of Nantes. 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Civil constitution of the clergy. 
Concordat of 1801. 
Separation of Church and State in 1905. 
Recent developments of the religious question. 


References: 
“ Development of Modern Europe,” Vol. Ll, Robinson 
and Beard. 
“Medieval and Modern Times,” J. H. Robinson. 
“France and the French,” Charles Dawbarn. 
“France Under the Republic,” J. C. Bracq. 
L. Economie and Social Experiments in France. 
Reference: 
“France Under the Republic,” J. C. Bracq. 
M. France and the Great War. 
References: 
“Medieval and Modern Times,” J. H. Robinson. 
“Outlines of European History,” Vol. Il, Robinson and 
Beard. 
“History of England,” Supplement, Edward Potts 
Cheyney. 
Tue Stupy or NATIONS. 
ENGLAND. 
Keynote: Shakespeare: “ Richard IL.” “ This royal throne 
of kings,” ete. 
Helen Gray Cone: “ The Chant of Love for England,” sec- 
ond stanza. 
A. English liberties the great gift of England to the world. 
I. What are the fundamental English liberties? 
Liberty of person. 
Free control of property. 
Equal justice before the law. 
A share in the government by the people. 
Reference: Magna Charta. 
II. What have English liberties cost? 
(a) Great landmarks in the struggle. 
Magna Charta, 1215. 
Confirmation of the Charter. 
Petition of Right, 1628. 
Puritan Revolution, 1640. 
Bill of Rights, 1689. 
(b) Outline of the struggle for liberty of person. 
1, Magna Charta. 

Its basis: Charter of Henry I. 

Leader of Struggle: Stephen Langton. 

Provisions. 

“No man shall be seized or imprisoned or dis- 
possessed or outlawed save by legal judg- 
ment of his peers or by the law of the land.” 

2. Petition of Right, 1628. 
Arbitrary imprisonment and marti.’ law forbidden. 
3. Civil war caused partly by the attempted arrest 
of the five members. 
4. Habeas Corpus Act. 
Provision against delay of justice. 
(c) Outline of struggle for free control of property. 
1. Provisions of Magna Charta. 

None but the customary feudal aids to be de- 
manded by the King without the consent of 
the Great Council of the Baronage. 

Means of livelihood to be left even to the poorest. 

2. Confirmation of the Charter by Edward I. 

No taxation without the consent of the Council. 
3. Power of the Good Parliament. 

Control of taxation. 


4. Interruption of development under the Tudor 
sovereign. 

5. Parliamentary protest against benevolences under 
James I. 

6. Petition of Right. 


Forced loans and benevolences forbidden by act of 
Parliament. 
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7. Matters in dispute put to the test of civil war. 
8. Parliamentary control of taxation secured by Bill 
of Rights. 
(d) Outline for struggle for a share in the 
England, “ Mother of Parliaments.” 


government. 


1. Period of struggle for a voice in the government 
by representation of the people (1215 to 1640). 
(a) Provision in the Great Charter for a Great 
Council of the Baronage. 
(b) Parliament of Simon de Montfort (1265). 
(c) Model Parliament of Edward I (1295). 

Called by the King. 

Two representatives from every shire and two 
burgesses from every borough. 

(d) Powers exercised by the Good Parliament. 

Control of taxation, control of legislation, con- 

trol of the King’s ministers. 
(e) Position of Parliament under the Tudor sove- 
reigns. 

Parliament subservient to the sovereign, but each 
sovereign somewhat influenced by public 
opinion. 

(f) Under James I royal proclamations declared 
by Parliament not to have the force of law. 

. Period of struggle to establish the principle of 
parliamentary control of the government (1620 
to 1683). 

(a) Under the Stuart sovereigns. 

Position of King. 

Claim to rule by divine right. 

Position of Parliamentarians. 

The right to rule a prerogative of the representa- 
tives of the people. 

Chief weapon of Parliament. 

The power of the purse. 

Important points in the struggle. 

Fight for freedom of speech in Parliament. 
Case of Sir John Eliot. 

Attempted arrest of the five members 

Fight for control of taxation. 

Petition of Right. 

Fight for control of the King’s ministers 
Attempted impeachment of Buckingham 
Trial and execution of Strafford. 

Hampden and the ship money contest. 

(b) Culmination of the struggle. 

Civil war and execution of the king. 

(c) Commonwealth, protectorate and reign of 
Charles I successive experiments in reorganiza 
tion. 

(d) Final victory of Parliament in the Revolution 


of 1688. 


bo 


References: 
* History of England,” Charles M. Andrews. 
“Student’s History of England,’ Samuel Rawson Gar- 
diner. 
“Elements of English Constitutional History,” F. C. Mon- 
tague. 
“ Selected Readings in English History,” Tuell and Hatch. 
3. Struggle to establish popular control of Parlia- 
ment. 
(a) Liberty of the Press. 
Expiration of the Licensing Act, 1693. 
(b) Extension of the Franchise. 
Great Reform Bill of 1832. 
Reform Bill of 1867. 
Reform Bill of 1884. 
Recent struggle for Woman Suffrage. 


(c) Establishment of popular control of the King’s 
ministers. 
Development of the Cabinet. 
The Cabinet of To-day. 
Its members, 
Its relation to the King. 
Its relation to the House of Commons. 
(d) The Revolution of 1911. Establishment of 
popular control of the House of Lords. 
Abolition of veto power of the House of Lords 
References: 
“History of England,’ Charles M. Andrews 
“Short History of England with Supplement,” Edward P 
Cheyney. 
“Readings in English Histor#,” Edward P. Cheyney. 
“Modern European History,” Charles D. Hazen. 
“Constitutional History of England,” Vol. I{I, T. E. May 
“Elements of English Constitutional History,” F. C. 
Montague. 
“The Theory and Practice of the English Government,” 
T. F. Moran. 
“The Governments of Europe,” Frederick A. Ogg. 
“Medieval and Modern Times,” James Harvey Robinson. 
“ Development.of Modern Europe,” Robinson and Beard. 
“Outlines of European History,’ Vol. Il, Robinson and 
Beard. 
“Selected Readings in English History,” Tuell and Hatch 
“The Modern World,’ Willis M. West. 


B. England the Mother of Colonies. 
Map study of the present dominions of Great Britain. 
Comparison of the spirit of Shakespeare’s England “A 
jewel set in a silver sea,” with Miss Cone’s “ Glory 
of ships that sought far goals.” 


1. England’s part in the explorations of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 
Work of John Cabot and the basis of England’s claim 
to North America. 
> 


2. The 
. English mariners of the Elizabethan Age. 
Drake, Frobisher, Hawkins, Sir Humphrey 
and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The spirit and motive of their explorations. 


Merchant Adventurers. 


~ 


Gilbert 


4. Great trading companies of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries—Muscovy Company, Levant Com- 
pany, Guinea Company, East India Company, London 
Company, and Plymouth Company. 

Extent of English commercial influence. 
-art played by the government in the work of the com- 
panies. 

The American colonies as business enterprises. 

. The eighteenth century a hundred years of struggle for 
colonial supremacy. 

Underlying doctrine: The mercantilist theory in eco- 

nomics. 
Outline of the struggle with France. 
(a) In North America. 
Landmarks: Treaty of Utrecht, 1713 
Peace of Paris, 1763. 
Treaty of Versailles, 1783. 


(b) In India. 
Work of Clive. 
Work of Hastings. 
Reorganization of the government of India. 
(c) Struggle for self-defence against Na»oleon. 
Nelson and Wellington. 
Special topic: Study of English poetry as an in 
dex to the national feeling of the period. 
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References: 
“ History of England,” Charles M. Andrews. 
“European Background of American History,” Edward 
P. Cheyney. 
“History of England in the Age of Elizabeth,” Vol. I, 
Edward P. Cheyney. 
“Supplement to Short History of England,” Edward P. 
Cheyney. 
“Outlines of English Industrial History,” Cunningham 
and McArthur. 
“History of Commerce,” Clive Day. 
“History of Commerce in Europe,” H. de B. Gibbins. 
“ Development of Modern Europe,” Robinson and Beard. 
“England Overseas,” Vols. II and III, Il. W. Tilby. 
“ Expansion of the British Empire,” W. H. Woodward. 
6. Expansion of the British Empire in the Nineteenth 
Century. 
(a) In India. 
Struggle with the Mahratta Confederacy. 
Extension of territery to the border of China. 
Annexation in Burma. 
Conquest of the Cindh and Punjab regions. 
The Indian Mutiny. 
Causes and results. 
Condition in 1914. 
(b) The Dominion of Canada. 
The Canadian Rebellion; its causes and results. 
Condition in 1914. 
(ec) The Australasian Colonies. 
Early explorations. 
Condition in 1914. 
(d) In Africa. 
(1) South Africa. 
Cape Colony (work of Livingstone and Stanley). 
First and Second Boer Wars. 
(2) British Central African possessions. 
(3) The English in Egypt. 
Reasons for interference. 
Campaign in the Soudan. 
Present situation. 
(4) England in the islands, East and West. 
(5) England in the Far East. 
References: 
“History of Commerce,” Clive Day. 
“History of Commerce in Europe,” H. de B. Gibbins. 
“The New Map of Africa,” Herbert Adam Gibbons. 
“The Obvious Orient,” Albert Bushnell Hart. 
“Modern European History,” Charles D. Hazen. 
“ Medieval and Modern Times,” James Harvey Robinson. 
‘Development of Modern Europe,” Robinson and Beard. 
“Outlines of European History,” Vol. Il, Robinson and 
Beard. 
“England Overseas,” A. W. Tilby. 
“The Expansion of the British Empire,” W. H. Wood- 
ward. 
“The Modern World,” Willis M. West. 


C. Internal Changes in England affecting her commercial 
development. 
I. The Fight for Free Trade. 
The Corn Laws and their repeal. 
Adoption of Free Trade as a general policy. 
IIT. The Industrial Revolution. 
Change from the domestic to the factory system. 
Results of the factory system, industrial, economic and 
social. 
heferences: 
“Introduction to the Social and Industrial History of 
England,” Edward P. Cheyney. 


“Outlines of English Industrial History,” 
and McArthur. 

“English Industrial History,” H. de B. Gibbins, 

“History of Industry in England,” H. de B. Gibbins. 

“History of Commerce in Europe,” H. de B. Gibbins. 

“Industrial History of Modern England,” G. H. Perris. 
“Development of Modern Europe,” Vol. Il, Robinson and 
Beard. 

“Selected Readings in English History,” 
Hatch. 


D. Burning Questions at the Outbreak of the Great War. 
I. Home Rule for Ireland. 
Historical Survey. 
1. The Period of Misrule. 
Ireland under Henry II. 
Ireland under the Tudors. 
Poyning’s Law. 
Ireland under the Stuarts. 
Wentworth in Ireland. 
Cromwell’s policy for Ireland. 
National Uprising for the Stuarts. 
Battle of the Boyne and the Treaty of Limerick. 
Religious and economic oppression of Ireland in 
the eighteenth century. 
2. Act of Union. 
. Nineteenth century attempts to redress Ireland’s 
wrongs. 
Catholic Emancipation Bill. 
Land reforms. 
Charles Stewart Parnell. 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 


References: 


“History of England,” Charles M. Andrews, Index Under 
Ireland. 

“Short History of England,” Supplement, Edward P. 
Cheyney. 

“Treland’s Story,” Johnston and Spencer. 

“England in the Nineteenth Century,” Justin McCarthy. 

“England in Our Own Times,” Justin McCarthy. 

“ Treland,” O’Connor Morris. 

“Outlines of European History,’ Vol. II, Robinson and 
Beard. 


Cunningham 


Tuell and 


wo 


“Treland’s Cause in England’s Parliament,” Goldwin 
Smith. 
“Selected Readings in English History,” Tuell and 


Hatch. 


4. The Twentieth Century in Ireland. 
tenewal of the Home Rule Struggle. 
Difficulty with Ulster. 

Historical explanation. 
Policy of John Redmond. 
Rebellion of 1915. 
Policy of Lloyd George. 
II. War on Poverty. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Legislation in favor of Trade Unions. 

Old Age Pensions. 

Employment Bureaus. 

Wage Boards. 

National Insurance. 

New Method of Taxation. 

Lloyd George Budget. 


References: 
“ Supplement,” Edward P. Cheyney. 
“Social Progress in Contemporary Europe,” F. A. Ogg. 


“Outlines of European History,” Vol. II, Robinson and 
Beard. 


“Modern World,” Willis M. West. 
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III. Socialism. 
Its principles. 
Organizations for extending Socialism. 
Social Democratic Federation. 
Fabian Society. 
References : 
“Short History of England,’ Supplement, Cheyney, und 
other text-books as above. 
IV. Syndicalism. 
References : 
“Syndicalism,” John Graham Brooks. 
“ Supplement,” Edward P. Cheyney. 


GERMANY. 
General References: 
Statesman’s Year Book. 
“Germany and the Germans,” Price Collier. 
“German Life in Town and Country,’ Edgar Dawson. 
“Germany of To-day,” George Stuart Fullerton. 
“Europe Since 1815,” Charles D. Hazen. 
““Modern European History,’ Charles D, Hazen. 
“Socialized Germany,” F. C. Howe. 
“National Geographic Magazine,” May, 1914, “ The Ger- 
man Nation.” 
“History of Western Europe,” James Harvey Robinson. 
“Medieval and Modern Times,” James Harvey Robinson. 
“Development of Modern Europe,’ Robinson and Beard. 
“Outlines of European History,” Vol. II, Robinson and 
Beard.” 
“History of Modern Europe,” Willis M. West. 
“The Modern World,” Willis M. West. 
A. Government of the German Empire. 
Relation powers of Emperor, Bundesrath and Reichstag. 
Position of Chancellor. 
Special Topics: 

Comparison of position of the Kaiser with that of the 
King of England. 

Comparison of position of the Chancellor with that of 
the British Premier. 

Division of electoral districts compared with that in 
the United States. 

Functions of the government in the German Empire 
compared with the functions of the United States 
government. 

Special References: 
“Governments and Parties in Continental Europe,” 
Lowell. 
B. Position and Influence of Prussia in the Empire. 
Preponderating influence of Prussia in the German con- 
federation. 
Characteristic policies of the Prussian monarchy 
Absolutism; extension of territory; militarism. 
Examples: Frederick II and William II. 
C. City Government. 
Administration of German cities. 
Expert training for municipal office. 
Municipal socialism. 
Appearance of German cities. 
Method of city planning. 
Provision for education and recreation. 
Government care for citizens. 
Special References: 
“European Cities at Work,” F. C. Howe. 
“Government of European Cities,’ William B. Monroe. 
“Contemporary Civilization,’ Charles Seignobos. 
D. Historical Development of the German Empire Since 
1815. 
German Confederation of 1815. 


Prussia’s Custom Union. 

The Frankfort Parliament and its Failure. 
Work of Bismarck and William I (1858-1888 

Policy of Blood and Iron. 
The Schleswig-Holstein War and its Results. 
The Austro-Prussian War. 
Formation of the North German Confederation. 
The Franco-Prussian War. 

Proclamation of the new German Empire at Versailles 

E. Economie Germany. 

Natural Kesources. 
Transportation System. 

Rivers and Canals, Railroads and Ports 

Practical working of State Socialism. 

Industries. 

Organization of Industry. 

Condition of the laborer in city and country 
Commerce. 

Its extent. 

Its methods. 

Tariff policy and the free ports. 


Special References: 
“Outlines of Economic History,” Cheesman A. Her: 
“ Socialized Germany,” F. C. Howe. 
Special Topics: 
“Socialized Germany,” the Port of Hamburg, Howe 
“Seen in Germany,” the Lens Works at Jena, Baker 
“Seen in Germany,” Shipbuilding, Baker. 
“Socialized Germany,” Mines, Forests and Agricultural 
Lands, Howe. 
I’. Education in Germany. 
General Characteristics. 
Thoroughness. 


Adaptation of educational system to all forms of pub- 
lie service. 
Elementary Education. 
Vocational Education. 
The Gymnasia and Universities. 
G. Tendencies ef German Literature and Thought 
Emphasis on the idea of duty, especially duty to one’s 


country. 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel. 
Glorification of the German nation in 
Schiller, historic drama. 
German historians. 
Great impetus given to the nationalist spirit 
Recent development of the Pan-German idea 
H. German Expansion. 
Colonies in Africa. 
Island possessions. 
Commercial interests in China, Asia Minor and Lat 
America. 
Special References: 
“The New Map of Europe,” Herbert Adams Gibbons 
“The New Map of Africa,’ Herbert Adams Gibbons 


RUSSIA. 

General References: 

Statesman’s Year Book. 

Text-books as above. 

“The Children of the Nations,” Poultney Bigelo 

“ History of Commerce,” Clive Day. 

“Europe Since 1815,” Charles D. Hazen. 

“Outlines of Economie History,’ Cheesman A. Her 

“ History of Commerce in Europe,” H. D. Gibbons. 

“Geography in Russian History,” “Popular Science 
Monthly,” January, 1915, Lingelbach. 

“Russian Life in Town and Country,’ Palme 
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“ Through Central Asia,’ Graham Phillips. 
“ Russia in 1916,” Graham Phillips. 
“ Development of Modern Europe,” Robinson and Beard. 
“Nationality and the War,” A. J. Toynbee. 
“War and Democracy,” R. W. Seton-Watson. 
A. The Land and Its Resources. 
Its vast extent. 
Its varied character. 
Difficulties in transportation. 
Paucity of seaports. 
The struggle for harbors. 
4 1. Under Peter the Great. 
Capture of Azov and Riga. 
Building of St. Petersburg. 
2. The Siberian Railway establishing connection with 
Vladivostok. 
3. Present struggle for railway communication with 
the ice-free port of Semionova. 
B. The Russian People. 
Races. 
Characteristics. 
Colonization within the Empire. 





C The Government of Russia. 
The revolutionary government of 1917. 
I. Underlying causes of the revolution. 
\bsolutism of the Czars from Peter the Great to 
Nicholas IT. 
Government policy of repression. 
The spy system. 
Exile to Siberia by judicial process and by admin- 
istrative process 
IT. Methods of Revolt 
1. Peaceful propaganda. 
2. Use of the strike as a means of revolution. 
3. War on the government by terrorists. 





III. Representative organizations in the government. 
The Douma. 
Its origin and history. 
The Zemstvo. 
D. The Russian Religion. 
Origin of the Greek Catholic Church. 
Organization of the Church. 
Position of the Czar. Attitude towards the Jews. 
Effect of the religion on foreign affairs. 
Russia the natural protector of Greek Catholie Chris- 
tians in the Balkan States. 
E. Education in Russia. 
Large percentage of illiteracy. 
Political tendencies of students. 
Restriction on study of history and political science. 
Russian treatment of subject peoples. 
Poland. 
Finland. 


J F. 


ITALY. 
A. Present Government of Italy. 


B. Steps by which Italian unity was achieved. 
Italy in 1815 “a geographical expression.” 
Position of Piedmont in Italy. 
Work of Mazzini and Cavour. 
War of 1859 and its results. 
Union of the northern states under Piedmont. 
Garibaldi and the addition of the two Sicilies 
union. 
Acquisition of Venetia in 1868. 
Final union with Rome as the capital in 1870. 
C. Position of the Pope in Italy. 


to the 





D. Economic condition of Italy. 
E. Colonial ambitions. 
Italian part in the Triple Alliance due to jealousy at the 
French annexation of Tunis. 
Conquests in East Africa. 
Occupation of Tripoli and Rhodes. 


F. “Irridentism ” as a moving force in Italian politics. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN DUAL MONARCHY. 
References: 
Text-books as above: 
“Governments and Parties in Continental Europe,” 
Lowell. ; 
“The Governments of Europe,” F. A. Ogg. 
“The Balkans,’ W. M. Sloane. 
A. The people of Austria-Hungary. 
Various races within the empire; their mutual jealousies 
and nationalist ambitions. 


B. The Government. 
The dual monarchy. 
The delegations. 
The constitutions of Austria and Hungary. 
Circumstances under which this government was formed 
in 1867. 
C. International Relations. 
Close alliance between Austria and Germany. 
Extension of Austrian influence in the Balkans. 
Administration of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria 
after the Congress of Berlin, 1878. 
Annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austria, 
1908. 
Formation of the state of Albania to block the growth 
of Servia. 
Result. 
THE BALKAN STATES. 
General References: 
Text-books as above. 
Statesman’s Year Book. 
“National Geographic Magazine,” 1915, articles on the 
various Balkan States. 
“Europe Since 1815,” Charles D. Hazen. 
“The Old World in the New,” E, A. Ross. 
“ Political History of Europe Since 1814,” Charles Seig- 
nobos. 
“The Balkans,” W. M. Sloane. 


A. Turkey in Europe. 
Its origin, capture of Constantinople, 1453. 
Its original territory. 
Its position in the nineteenth century. 
“The sick man of Europe.” 
Reasons for its support by the western powers in the 
Crimean War and the Russo-Turkish wars. 


B. The Government. 
The Sultan, religious and political head of the govern- 
ment. 
The Parliament. 
General character of Turkish rule over subject people. 
The Bulgarian atrocities. 
The Armenian atrocities. 


C. Independent states which have been formed from the 
territory of Turkey in Europe. 
1. Greece in 1829. 
Its present government. 
Its economic condition. 
Its territorial ambitions. 
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Recent additions to Greek territory as a result of the 
Balkan wars. 
Present conditions in Greece. 
II. Roumania in 1878. 
Roumanian government of people. 
Special topic: Carmen Sylva. 
III. Servia in 1878. 
King Peter and his people. 
Attitude of Servia towards Austria 
Servia in the Balkan wars. 
IV. Bulgaria in 1878. 
Rivalry with Greece and Servia. 
Treaty of Bucharest. 


NATIONALISM AND IMPERIALISM 


Gereral References: 
“ Medieval and Modern Times,” J. H. hobinson 
“New Map of Europe,” H. A. Gibbons 
“New Map of Africa,” H. A. Gibbons 
“England and Germany,” Schmitt. 


A. Nationalism as a factor in the making of modern his- 
tory. 
The struggle for German unity. 
The struggle for Italian unity. 
Nationalist ambitions of the Balkan States 
Nationalist feeling in Poland and Finland 
B. Imperialism—a larger nationalism. 
I. Definition of imperialism. 

“The policy of adding distant territories for the pur- 
pose of controlling their products, getting trade with 
natives, investing money in the development of nat- 
ural resources.” (J. H. Robinson. 

II. Imperialism a cause of international disputes. 

1. In the Far East. 

Japanese, Russian, German, and British interests in 
China and Korea. 

2. In Africa. 

French and English rivalry in Egypt 
The Fashoda incident. 
The race for Central Africa. 

French and Italian rivalry in Tunis. 

French and German rivalry in Morocco 
The Agadir incident. 

3. In the Near East. 

Russian-Austrian rivalry in the Balkans. 
Pan-Slavism vs. Pan-Germanism. 
tussian and English rivalry in Persia 

German and English rivalry in Asia Minor 
Berlin to Bagdad railway project. 


FORCES TENDING TO INTERNATIONALISM. 


Keynote: “Above all nations is humanity.”—Goethe. 
General References: 

Text-books as above. 

“Social Progress in Contemporary Europe,” F. A. Ogg. 

* History of Socialism,” Kirkup. 


A. Solidarity of the world owing to easy and rapid trans- 
portation and communication. 
Steam railway and steam navigation. 
Suez and Panama Canals. 
Post, telephone, telegraph and cable. 


B. Common movement towards democracy throughout the 
civilized world. 
The present war from one point of view the last incident 
in the long struggle for the rights of man 


C. Common tendency toward industrialism. 
The industrial revolution and the resulting development 
of urban life. 
D. Moral and intellectual unity throughout the civilized 
world. 
E. International organizations. 
I. The Peace Movement. 
First and second peace conferences. 
Establishment of a permanent court of arbitration for 
the settlement of international disputes. 
II. Socialism—an international movement. 
Definition of Socialism. 
Karl Marx and his teaching. 
Socialism in France. 
Socialists in the revolution of 1848. 
Socialists in the Paris Commune. 
Socialists in the Third Republic. 
Socialism in England. 
The Fabian Society. 
Socialistie character of recent legislation 
The “ war on poverty.” 
Socialism in the German Empire. 
Beginnings under Marx and Lassalle 
Bismarck’s attitude toward socialism. 
Development of state socialism and municipal so 
cialism. 
The present social democractic party. 
Socialism in Russia. 
The social democrats. 
The revolutionary socialists. 


EVENTS LEADING TO THE GREAT WAR. 

Reference: 

“Modern European History,’ Charles D. Hazen. 

Relations between Servia and Austria. 

Murder of Archduke Francis Ferdinand. 

The Austrian ultimatum and Servia’s reply. 

Attitude of Germany. 

Russian mobilization. 

The Triple Alliance vs. the Triple Entente 

Violation of Belgian neutrality. 

Entrance of England into the war. 


WHERE TO OBTAIN INFORMATION ON THE WAR 
Teachers interested in the relation of the war to the 
schools of the country can obtain aid and advice from: 
The National Board for Historical Service, 1133 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
United States Bureau of Edueation, Division of Civie Edu 
cation, Washington, D. C. ; 
Committee on Public Information, Division of Educational 
Co-operation, 10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
The Committee on Patriotism, through Education of the 
National Security League, 31 Pine Street, New York 
City. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 2 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 

National Committee of Patriotic and Defense Societies, 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


The World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 

American Association for International Conciliation, 407 
W. 117th Street, New York City. 

The American Society for Judicial Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes, Baltimore, Md. 

The Editor, Tue History Tracner’s MAGAZINE, Phila 
delphia. 
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Notes from the Historical Field 


The United States Bureau of Education has been using 
its influence to keep alive the interest in educational work 
in the present times of national crisis. An appeal has been 
made to religious organizations and to ministers, Sunday- 
school superintendents, and leaders of young people’s socie- 
ties urging them to help in preserving the national educa- 
tional system. Similar appeals have been sent to the club 
women of the United States and also to labor unions. 


Professor William F. Russell, who is known to the read- 
ers of THe History TEACHER’S MAGAZINE as the author of 
a study upon “ The Early Teaching of History in Second- 
ary Schools,” has resigned his position in George Peabody 
College to accept an appointment as Dean of the College of 
Education at the State University of Iowa. 


“Luther’s Influence in Education” is the title of a ccn- 
tribution by Dr. R. B. Perry, president of Midland College, 
to the September number of “ Education.” Dr. Perry 
points out that Luther believed it to be the duty of the 
state to educate its citizens: that education should be uni- 
versal; that attendance on the common schools should be 
compulsory; that education should be practical; that the 
curriculum should be broad and rich; and that better 
methods should be adopted in education. 


The Committee on Thrift Education of the National 
Education Association has issued a pamphlet entitled, 
* Agricultural Preservation and Food Conciliation: A Study 
in Thrift.” The subject of thrift is discussed under such 
headings as “ The Patriotic Necessity of Thrift,’ “How 
Schools May Help Preserve Food Production,” “ Waste of 
Foods,” “ Thrift in the Home,” “ Food Storage and Preser- 
vation,’ “The Relation of Thrift and Food Problems to 
Schools, and Particularly to Courses in Domestic Economy 
and Industrial Arts.” 


The sixth annual Bulletin of Historical Literature issued 
by the (English) Historical Association covers the princi- 
pal historical writings of the year 1916. The Bulletin is 
edited by Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw. It is divided into 
nine headings, as follows: “Ancient History,” “ Early 
Medieval History, 300-1000,” “Medieval History, 1000- 
1200,” “Later Medieval History, 1200-1488,” “The Six- 
teenth Century,” “The Seventeenth Century,” “The 
Eighteenth Century,” and “The Nineteenth Century,” and 
“General Works.” The secretary of the Association is 
Miss M. B. Curran, 22 Russell Square, London, W. C. 


The American Association for International Conciliation 
has issued as No. 114 of its publications “ Documents Re- 
lating to the Entry of the United States Into the Great 
War.” The pamphlet contains the President’s address of 
April 2; the resolution of Congress of April 6; the procla- 
mation of the President of the same date; Mayor Mitchell’s 
proclamation of that date, and President Wilson’s address 
to his fellow-countrymen of April 16. 


Mr. Lewis B. Swift has extended and revised his paper 
entitled, “America’s Debt to England: The Failure to Teach 
the Foundations of Liberty,” which he read before the 
American Historical Association at Cincinnati, December 28, 
1916, and it has been published in pamphlet form by the 
Kautz Stationery Company, of Indianapolis (ten cents). 


Dr. Milton R. Gutsch contributes the leading article to 
the Texas History Teacher’s Bulletin for May, 1917 (Vol- 
ume 5, No. 3), entitled, “ The Field of Instruction in Ele- 
mentary College History.” The paper is accompanied by a 
number of tables giving statistics concerning the prepara- 
tory work of students entering the University of Texas. 


Based upon this experience, the writer concludes that one 
field of history should be offered for all entering students, 
and that this one field should be English history. Pro- 
fessor Barker continues his source readings in Texas his- 
tory. An index to Volume 1 to 5 of the Bulletin is con- 
tained in this number. 


Teachers in Colorado and Wisconsin who desire leave of 
absence to teach in other parts of the country in order to 
become acquainted with conditions elsewhere, may obtain 
permission to do so from the boards of education under the 
terms of recent acts passed by the Legislatures of those 
States. There is a considerable amount of exchange in the 
teaching force of colleges and universities, particularly in 
summer schools. Exchange professorships with foreign 
countries have also been arranged, and efforts have been 
made to provide for an exchange of teachers from different 
parts of the British Empire. The permission granted in 
Wisconsin and in Colorado is in accordance with the prin- 
ciples already established for the exchange of professor- 
ships. Great good could be accomplished not only for the 
individual teacher, but also for school systems if a broader 
exchange of the teaching profession were possible. 


“An Outline for the Study of the History of Idaho, with 
Reading Lists and References” has been prepared by Pro- 
fessor H. L. Talkington, of the Lewiston State Normal 
School, and is issued in the “Idaho Bulletin of Education,” 
Volume 2, No. 4. Professor Talkington divides the history 
of Idaho into sixteen chapters, in which he includes the era 
of exploration, routes to the west, the fur trading era, the 
missionary period, the mining era, immigration to the west, 
the geography of Idaho, early settlements and roads, po- 
litical history of the Oregon country, political history of 
Idaho, Indian wars, public lands, educational systems, State 
educational institutions, other State institutions, and local 
history and civics. Each one of these topics is accom- 
panied by an outline and brief bibliography and suggestions 
as to the method of handling the subject. 


“The Battle Line of Democracy,” an anthology prepared 
by the Committee on Public Information, Washington, 
D. C., which was mentioned in Tue History TEACHER’S 
MAGAZINE for September as selling for 25 cents, has been 
changed in price to 15 cents. Requests for copies should be 
sent to the Committee on Public Information. 


“The Public School System in Relation to the Coming 
Conflict for National Supremacy” is a pamphlet by V. 8. 
Bryant published by Longmans, Green & Company, for the 
English Committee on the Neglect of Science. The work 
shows an analysis of the curriculum in the private and 
public schools of England. It expounds the role of science 
in the general scheme of education. An idea of the con- 
structive policy of the author may be gained from the fol- 
lowing quotation: “A new method must replace the old, 
which, without sacrificing the formation of moral fibre, 
will at the same time produce men of energy, men of decis- 
ion and men of business. The classical system does not and 
cannot produce this type which is so absolutely and so im- 
mediately essential for the attainment of national suprem- 
acy in tle future.” 


The proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Session of the 
State Literary and Historical Association of North Caro- 
lina contain a number of interesting papers among which 
may be noted “The Sovereign State of North Carolina, 
1787-1789” by W. W. Pierson, Jr.; “Suffrage in North 
Carolina,” by W. 8. Wilson; “History of Crimes and Pun- 
ishments in North Carolina” by T. M. Pittman; and “ North 
Carolina Bibliography 1916” by M. W. Leatherman. 
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The meeting of the Tufts College Teachers’ Association 
on October 27 will have certain papers of interest to teach- 
ers of history and government. Dr. John S. Scully will 
speak on “Up To The Minute Teaching” at the morning 
session at Packard Hall, Tufts College. In the afternoon 
there will be a series of conferences including one on “ Re- 
cent Changes in History ” at which the changes in the vari- 
ous fields of history will be discussed by Harriet E. Tuell, 
Roy W. Hatch, George S. Pearson, Winthrop Tirrell and 
others. A luncheon will be served on the campus and tick- 
ets may be secured there. 


Miss Blanche Leavitt, Teacher in the Rogers High School, 
Newport, R. L., since 1896, died on September 16. Miss 
Leavitt was not only a remarkably successful teacher of 
history but devoted much of her time to historical associa- 
tions. 


A New England Board for Historical Service, composed 
of a group of historians in New England, has been organ- 
ized to co-operate with the National Board in Washington. 
The New England group has been devoting its attention 
to the giving of lectures and informal addresses on the 
historic facts underlying the war issues. <A series of lec- 
tures was given at White Mountain hotels during the past 
summer by Prof. Arthur I. Andrews, of Tufts College, and 
Dr. Mason W. Tyler, of the University of Minnesota. The 
New England Board has organized a body of specialists in 
history, who have offered their services freely to any com- 
munity which desires lectures upon the historic aspects of 
the war. The only stipulations are the guarantee of the 
lecturer’s expenses and a respectable audience. Details con- 
cerning the topics of the lectures and the available lecturers 
can be obtained from the secretary, Prof. Arthur I. 
Andrews, Tufts College, Mass. 


The National Security League (31 Pine Street, New York 
City) has published a series of pamphlets entitled “ Patriot- 
ism Through Education.” Thirteen of these pamphlets 
have come to hand. They are as follows: “ Knowledge by 
the People the True Basis of National Security,” by S. 
Stanwood Menken; “Getting Your Audience,’ by Rev. Dr. 
Sartell Prentice; “What Our Country Asks of Its Young 
Women,” by Mrs. Percy V. Pennypacker; “Some Neglected 
Aspects of Public Speaking,” by Prof. Solomon H. Clark; 
“The Ideals of Our War,” by Prof. Robert McNutt Me- 
Elroy; “Fourth of July Oration,” by Hon. George W. 
Wickersham; “ The Food Administration,’ by Frederie C. 
Woodward; “The Outlook for Democracy,” by Dr. William 
H. Hobbs; “ The German Tragedy,” by Dr. Henry W. Far- 
nam; “Democracy and World Politics,” by Dr. Shailer 
Mathews; “Hurry Up, America!” by Pomeroy Burton; 
“The Navy and the War,” by Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
“Suggestions for Speakers on the United States and the 
World War,” by Prof. Richard T. Ely. The league has also 
published a Hand Book of the War for Public Speakers 
(25 cents), edited by Albert Bushnell Hart and Arthur O. 
Lovejoy. 


The Wisconsin Loyalty Legion (228 First National Bank 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis.) has prepared a series of lec- 
tures to be given throughout the State. Among the topics 
listed for these lectures are: “Why We Are at War;” 
“Mobilization of a Nation:” “ Feeding a World at War;” 


“Caring for the Injured;” “Financing the War;” “Our 
Fighting Forces;” “Civilian Care for Fighters;” and “Au 


tocracy Versus Democracy.” 

“The Trade of the Delaware District Before the Revol 
tion,” by Mary Alice Hanna, appears as No. 4, Volume 
of the Smith College Studies in History. The study is 
divided into three parts: The Economic Conditions in the 
Delaware District Before 1763; British Trade and Revenue 
Legislation, 1763-1773; and the Effect of British Legisla 
tion. The English legislation, as pointed out, injured the 
trade of the district because that trade depended upor 
circuitous routes which were practically forbidden by the 
“enumerated ” policy. A resort was had to illegal methods 
on a larger scale than before the restriction legislation was 
passed. The authority of the vice-admiralty courts and 
custom houses of the district was completely nullified and 
‘such conditions of trade existed as to make the period 1 
the individual traders more prosperous than any previous 
one.” 


Comments on History Teaching 


o 
in Colleges 


Editor Tue History TEACHER’S MAGAZINE: 

Dear Sir: In the valuable symposium on the elementary 
college course in history, published in the MAGAzine for 
April, is one statement that attracts my attention particu- 
larly. 

On page 112, discussing the field of such a course, Pro- 
fessor Show says, “ Every man is fully persuaded in his own 
eyes that the thing which he is doing is the best thing to 
do.” That proposition is probably almost absolutely true. 
I assume that by “best” Professor Show means, and ex- 
pects the “every man” to mean, that which is really the 
most desirable thing to do, from the standpoint of the ideal 
history teacher. That being understood, the history de- 
partment at Louisiana State University, as far as the field 
of the elementary course is concerned, is not doing what it 
believes to be the best. 

Both the head of the department, Dr. Walter L. Fleming 
and myself, consider that for, many reasons, the introduc- 
tory course in history should be a course in general history 
For many years that is what has been offered the freshman, 
without very satisfactory results. We have found that the 
attitude of the average freshman is that since such a course 
covers much the same ground that two of his high school 
courses did, he has not much to gain from it, and is simply 
bound to take it, because the faculty, in its pigheaded arbi 
trariness, has so decreed, 

About two years ago, Professor Fleming inaugurated an 
experiment. The old freshman course, “ History 1-2,” was 
re-arranged somewhat. History 1-2, ‘‘The Essentials of 
History,” was offered as before, but for those students who 
could give presumptive evidence that they could profit by 
such a course, “ History la-2a” was offered. This is sim 
ply a freshman course, in which the history of England is 
the narrative thread, to which are attached the “ general” 
ramifications of European history. In the 1916-1917 session 
Professor Fleming and I each had a section of 1-2 and of 
la-2a. At the midyear examinations I found that in 1-2 
out of a section of twenty-seven students, eighteen, or onl 
66% per cent., passed. In the section of la-2a, thirty out of 
thirty-two, or 93 per cent. -L, passed. This was the larger 


section, and the one in which I was less interested 


’ 
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We explain that by the fact that the novelty of the 
course is attractive, because no English history is offered in 
the high schools of this State. Consequently, for the 
1917-18 session only the course based on England will be 
offered to all freshmen. 

Here, then, are two men who believe that the best thing 
to do is to give the freshmen a course in general history, 
yet are actually giving a course in English history; that is, 
doing the practical thing. 

Mi.iepcGe, L. BoNHAM, JR., 
Professor of History and Political Science, 
Louisiana State University. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM STUDY OF 2250 DARTMOUTH 
UNDERGRADUATES’ HISTORY COURSES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

For the four classes, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, there were 
taken from the 
about 1,500 st 


admission records the courses for which 
idents received entrance credit in history for 
work done in high school. Of these 1,500 students, 77 per 
cent. had received credit for courses in ancient history; 12 
per cent. for medieval and modern European; 24 per cent. 
for English history; 48 per cent. for American history. The 
percentage receiving credit for at least two courses in his- 
tory was 61 per cent. Only 13 per cent. appeared to re- 
ceive credit for at least three courses. 

For the last two classes entering (1919, 1920), 750 
blanks were filled out by freshmen themselves, showing 
what courses they had taken in history in high school (or 
preparatory school)—whether they had received credit for 
them on entering college or not. Of those 750 freshmen, 
85 per cent. had taken ancient history; 23 per cent. medie- 
val and modern European; 35 per cent. English history; 62 
per cent. American history. At least two courses in his- 
tory had been taken by 71 per cent.; at least three courses 
by 28 per cent. 

Putting together the number in four earlier classes who 
received entrance credit for courses in history, and the num- 
ber in last two classes who report having taken courses, we 
find that out of 2,250 undergraduates at Dartmouth in the 
last six classes (1915-1920), the total percentage who either 
received entrance credit, or studied the respective courses 
in high school, was as follows: Ancient history, 80 per 
cent.; European, 16 per cent.; English, 28 per cent.; Ameri- 
ean, 53 per cent. Of the total of 2,250, 64 per cent. either 
presented or had taken at least two courses; and 18 per 
cent. presented or had taken at least three courses. 

To sum up: 

1. The vast majority take and receive credit for ancient 
history (77 to 85 per cent.). 

2. A large majority take American history in high school, 
and about half receive entrance credit for it (62 to about 
48 per cent 

3. Of those taking American history in high school, 77 
per cent. have it in the last year. 

1. Ninety-seven per cent. have had American history in 
either grammar or high school. 

5. The per cent. either studying or receiving credit for 
European history is surprisingly small, only 16 per cent., 
as compared with 28 per cent. for English history. 

It should perhaps be added that these figures do not rep- 
resent New England schools so largely as would be gener- 
ally presupposed, but rather a fairly national distribution. 
For the last year, 1916-1917, 48 per cent. of Dartmouth 
students were from outside New England. 

It appears fairly clear that in a college where the per- 
centage taking ancient and American history is so large, 


and the percentage taking European in the high school is so 
small, the course offered to freshmen in college would nat- 
urally be in European history, if regard be had to the 
largest gap in the historical knowledge of an entering class. 


Hersert DarRLiIne Foster. 





NEW COURSE OF STUDY IN HISTORY FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


A new course of study in history for the entire eight 
grades was put into force in Philadelphia last month. The 
course was prepared under the direction of Superintendent 
John P. Garber by a committee composed of District Su- 
perintendents, principals of schools and teachers in the high 
schools. The General Chairman of the Committee was Hol- 
man White. The committee was divided into four sub- 
committees, as follows: History for Grades 7 and 8—Nina 
L. Crawford, Chairman; for Grades 5 and 6—Dr. Charles A. 
Coulomb, Chairman; for grades 1, 2, 3 and 4—Louise F. 
Perring, Chairman; Committee on Methods and Suggestive 
Lessons—Dr. Albert L. Rowland, Chairman. 

The remaining members of the cgmmittee were: Horace 
Hoagland, Dr. Belle F. Clark, William McLaughlin, Charles 
Buckley, Lillian DuBois, Robert MacMillan, John L. Shroy, 
Louise H. Haeseler, Helen K. Yerkes, Bertha F. Cox, Mar- 
garet L. Gill, Robert C. String, Frances Young, J. Thornton 
Emrey, Thomas Groetzinger, William Lowry, Edwin Mon- 
tanye, Harriet Keller 

The course, as will be seen from the summary given be- 
low, follows in some respects the recommendations of the 
Committee of Eight. The instruction runs through three 
cycles, in each of which the pupil starts with stories of 
early life, and comes down to American history. Cycle one 
includes grades one and two, and takes up stories of Indian 
life and American holidays and festivals; cycle two includes 
grades three, four and five, beginning with hero stories of 
legend and history, stories of great explorers, stories of 
local history and an informal survey of American history 
through biography. The third cycle includes grades six to 
eight, beginning with a general account of ancient and 
medieval life and the age of discovery. This is followed 
by the history of America down to 1815, and in the eighth 
grade the century from 1815 to 1917 is treated. 


Summary of the Course of Study in History. 


GRADES ONE AND Two. 

Oral instruction, dramatization. 
Grades I and II. 

Stories of Indian life. 

Appreciation of public holidays and festivals —Columbus 
Day; Penn Day; Thanksgiving Day; Lincoln’s Birthday; 
Washington’s Birthday; Arbor Day; May Day; Memorial 
Day; Flag Day (Independence Day). 

GRADE THREE. 

Oral instruction, dramatization, supplementary reading. 
Grade 3A—Fall Term. 

Stories of heroes of legend and history.—Joseph; Moses; 
David; Ulysses; Alexander; Horatius; Cincinnatus; Sieg- 
fried; Arthur; Roland. 

Appreciation of public holidays and festivals. 

Grade 3B—Fall Term. 

Stories of heroes of legend and history.—Siegfried; Ar- 
thur; Roland; Alfred the Great; Richard the Lion Hearted; 
Robert Bruce; William Tell; Joan of Arc; Peter the Great; 
Florence Nightingale. 

Appreciation of public holidays. 
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GRADE Four. 
Oral instruction and supplementary reading. 
Grade 4A, 


Stories of great explorers——Lief Ericsson; Christopher 
Columbus; Sir Walter Raleigh; Samuel Champlain; Henry 
Hudson. 

Settlers in the South—John Smith; the settlers and the 
Indians. 

Settlers in New England.—Miles Standish; the setilers 
and the Indians. 

George Washington. 

Benjamin Franklin. 

Grade 4B. 

Stories from local history.—Pennsylvania’s neighbors, 
John Printz and Peter Stuyvesant; William Penn; the set- 
tlers and the Indians; distinguished Pennsylvanians, John 
Bartram, Francis Daniel Pastorius, Benjamin West, Benja- 
min Rush; places of historical interest, Penn’s House, Betsy 
Ross House, Christ Church, Independence Hall; interesting 
historical places in the school neighborhood. 


GRADE FIvE. 
Informal survey of American history through the lives of 


the nation’s leading heroes. Oral instruction supplemented 
by text-book. 


Grade 5A. 


Men who helped to make our country independent.— 
Franklin; Adams; Henry; Philadelphia Tea Party; Wash- 
ington; Jefferson; Paul Jones; Lafayette; George Royers 
Clark; Robert Morris; Anthony Wayne; John Barry; Peter 
Muhlenberg. 

Men who helped to make our country strong.—Hamilton; 
Decatur; Perry; Stephen Girard. 

Men who helped to make our country larger.—Daniel 
Boone; Lewis and Clark; Davy Crockett; John C. Fremont. 
Grade 5B. 

Great inventors and great achievements.—Eli Whitney; 
Robert Fulton; Governor Clinton and the Erie Canal; the 
first train; Cyrus McCormick; Samuel F. B. Morse; Alex- 
ander Graham Bell; Thomas A. Edison. 

Men and women who helped to rid our country of slavery. 
—Lucretia Mott; Harriet Beecher 
coln; Ulysses S. Grant; Jay Cooke. 

A Southern leader.—Robert E. Lee. 

Helpful men and women who belong to recent times.— 
William McKinley; Grover Cleveland; Clara Barton; Fran 
ces Willard. 


Stowe; Abraham Lin- 


GRADE SIX. 


Impressions of ancient and medieval life. 

Oral instruction supplemented by text-book. 
Grade 6A. 

The Greeks.—Why we remember them; the Greeks as 
builders and artists; spread of Greek culture. 

The Romans.—The beginnings of Rome; Roman conquest 
of Italy; Roman conquest of the Mediterranean 
Roman conquest in the West; the Roman Empire; 
and Christianity. 

The Germanic peoples.—The German tribes; conversion of 
the Germans to Christianity; overthrow of the Roman Em- 
pire in the West; German conquest of Britain; King Alfred 
the Great; Norman conquest of England; Norman kings 
forced to acknowledge the rights of the people. 

Life in Europe during the Middle 
ligious life; education 


lands; 
tome 


\ges.—Social life; re- 


Grade 6B. 

The 
sance. 

The discovery of the western world.—Beginnings of dis 
covery; Columbus; John Cabot; Vasco de Gama; Balboa; 
Magellan; Cartier; Cortes; Pizarro; Ponce de Leon; De 
Soto; Coronado. 

European ambitions and the new world.—Spain; France; 
England; Holland. 


Crusades.—Pilgrimages; the crusades; the Renais- 


GRADE SEVEN. 
Study of American history, 1607 to 1815. 
Oral instruction, text-book, collateral reading. 


Grade 7A. 


Seventeenth century conditions in England and America. 
—North America, geographical conditions; 
England leading to emigration. 

English settlements in America.—The first English set- 
tlement; settlement of New England; founding of Mary- 
land; later Southern colonies; Pennsylvania. 

Colonial rivalries—Early French settlements; 
settlements; the Dutch in the Hudson Valley; 
claims of rival powers. 

Struggle for colonial empire between England and 
France.—Holland and England against France; early wars 
between England and France; French and Indian War. 

Life in the colonies. 


Grade 7B, 


From colonies to nation.—Steps toward union; 


conditions in 


Spanish 
conflicting 


conditions 
and events leading to the American Revolution; beginnings 
of the Revolutionary War; period of difficulty; the French 
alliance; war on the seas; conclusion of the war. 

Organization of the United States.—The new republic; 
the formation of the Constitution; the new government. 

The new republic and wars in Europe.—Revolution in 
France; European wars and American interests; Jefferson- 
ian democracy in power; new wars in Europe and their con 
sequences to America. 


GRADE EIGHT. 


Study of history of the United States, 
current 


1815 to present, 
events. 
Oral instruction, text-books, collateral reading 


Grade 8A. 

Industrial and social development.—Industrial revolution 
in England and America; emigration to the West; the 
Missouri Compromise. 

New The 
trine; politics from 1824 to 1832; our neighbors; 
Mexico. 

Territorial expansion and the slavery question 
in the new territory; industrial and social development of 
the North; slavery in the middle West. 

Crisis of the Republic. 
parative study of the Union and the Confederacy; 


Doe 


war with 


neighbors and new problems. Monroe 


Slavery 


The danger of disunion; com 
the first 
vears of the war; the turning of the tide; overthrow of the 
Confederacy. 

Grade 8B. 


Peace and its problems.—Conditions in the country at the 


close of the Civil War; reconstruction; troubles in the 
South. 
The new union and the larger Europe.—Neighbors and 


rivals: national reorganization; the 
War; expansion and its problems; recent economic and po 


litical development. 


Spanish-American 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR WAYLAND J. CHASE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

GRIFFIS, WILLIAM ELuiott. The Mikado: 

Person. 


Institution and 

A Study of the Internal Forces of Japan. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1915. Pp. viii, 
346. $1.50. 

Those who have read “ The Religions of Japan” and “ The 
Mikado’s Empire,” by the same author, will have a fairly 
good idea of the general character of this book. Dr. 
Griffis has been a student of Japanese history for over 
forty-five years, and was long engaged in Japan in educa- 
tional work. In this connection he made many acquaint- 
ances among the more thoughtful Japanese, and was for- 
tunate in enjoying numerous audiences with the great 
Mikado Mutsuhito who died in 1912. It is especially the 
career of this personage that he discusses, but much is said 
of the earlier conditions which this Mikado had to overcome 
before he acquired the power to which he eventually ar- 
rived. The peculiar influences of Chinese culture, the 
qualities of Shintoism—so strange to the Western mind— 
and the dual government of Mikado and Shogun are in 
turn discussed. Apart from these chapters which present 
such a foreign atmosphere to Occidentals, are some con- 
cluding chapters which have an immediate bearing upon the 
Great War. According to Dr. Griffis, the rise of Japan, 
leading to the defeat of Russia, sounded the signal for the 
Teutonic attack. “In a large sense of the word, Mikado- 
ism was the force that disturbed ‘the balance of power’ 
in Europe, tumbled the edifices of British and Russian, 
German and French statecraft into ruin, and compelled world 
views.” The disclosure of Russia’s weakness, the sudden 
increase in the armies of Germany and France, and then 
the Great War, all followed as a matter of course. 

Henry L. CANNON. 
Stanford University. 


KNOWLTON, Danret C., AND Howe, SAMUEL B. 
in Modern European History. 
1917. Pp. 437. 
companion volume to Howe’s “ Essentials in 
(same publishers, 1912). Ihe 
present volume follows the excellent outlines by Knowlton 
and Wolfson, which were published a few years ago in THE 
History TEACHER'S MAGAZINE, 


Essentials 
New York: Longmans, 
Greene & Co., $1.50. 
This is a 


Early European History ” 


It has often been said by teachers that one reason for 
unsatisfactory text-books was.that they were usually writ- 
ten by college or university men who had never had high 
school teaching experience, and were therefore not familiar 
with the problems of the teachers in the secondary schools. 
This objection cannot be raised against this book, as both 
of the authors are high school teachers. 

The book begins with a survey of conditions in Europe in 
the eighteenth century. One chapter is given to each of 


the following subjects: (1) “Social and Political Condi- 


tions; ” “ Industrial and Commercial Conditions; ” (3) 
“Rival Colonial and Commercial Powers and the Commer- 
cial Wars of the Eighteenth Century.” Then follows the 


“French Revolution” and the “ Napoleonic Periods,” and 
an excellent chapter on the “ Industrial Revolution.” Some 
218 pages are given to the period before 1815, ineluding the 
“Industrial Revolution,” and only some 187 pages to the 
period since 1815. This division hardly bears out the state- 
in the preface: “The march of events, however, has 
been so rapid that correspondingly more space has been de 


ment 


voted to contemporary history than to the earlier epochs.” 
\lthough the book has just been published, the story really 


stops with 1914. There is no attempt to explain adequately 
the causes of the Great War or to narrate the events of the 
last three years, although incidental reference is made at 
times to the probable effects of the war of 1914. 

The narrative is interesting and usually clear. One sen- 
tence at least may be mentioned as an exception to this 
rule. Speaking of the change in the British colonial policy 
after the Seven Years’ War (p. 76), the authors say: 
“When the great struggle was over the situation seemed 
to demand that the American colonies should not only re- 
pay a part of the expenditure of the millions of pounds 
sterling which had been spent in establishing a British 
dominion in America, but that they should help bear the 
burden of the new plans of defense which experience had 
shown to be so necessary.” The reviewer questions the ac- 
curacy of the first part of the statement so far as any in- 
tention on the part of Great Britain was concerned, and 
believes that the student would gain an erroneous impres- 
sion from the sentence as to what Great Britain proposed 
to do with the money raised from the colonies. 

There are some forty-two maps and plans, some fifteen 
of which are colored. The illustrations are good. The 
teaching helps are excellent. The references at the close of 
each chapter are to a few good books which should be in 
every high school library, and are grouped under topics for 
collateral reading. Source studies and suggestions for map 
work accompany the several chapters. 

WILSON P. SHORTRIDGE, 
University of Minnesota. 


Joun W. The Administration of President 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916. Pp. 


BURGESS, 
Hayes. 
xi, 154. $1.00. 


This little volume comprises the Larwill lectures, at 
Kenyon College, for 1915. The first lecture reviews the 
political, economic and social situation in the nation in 
1876; the second describes the election of 1876, the disputed 
count and the inauguration; the third discusses the south- 
ern and the financial policies of Hayes; and the final one 
gives an account of “the re-establishment of the govern- 
ment upon its constitutional foundations,” which is to say, 
the contests with the Democrats over the riders upon the 
appropriation bills and with the. Republican leaders over 
civil service reform. The author has presented his views 
with the clarity and felicity which distinguish all his writ- 
ings. Nowhere, for instance, is there a clearer statement 
in brief compass of the Republican contention that the cer- 
tificates of the Republican electors from the disputed states 
in 1876-1877 were the only legal certificates. At the same 
time the reader finds frequent illustrations of that prone- 
ness to dogmatic assertion which is also characteristic. For 
example, it is asserted that “the claimed legislature .. . 
and... claimed governor [the McEnery government of 
Louisiana] had never had any legal existence” (p. 51); 
“no President or Vice-President had ever had a more com- 
plete title legally to his office than did Mr. Hayes and Mr. 
Wheeler” (p. 55), and that “any grounds of complaint in 
Florida, Louisiana, and South Carolina against the Repub- 
licans ... were entirely over-balanced by those against 
the Democrats” (p. 55). 

While he has added nothing to what even the casual stu- 
dent has known of the facts of the period, Doctor Burgess 
has probably succeeded in his main purpose, which was to 
give to the world a better appreciation of the high charac- 
ter and the sound public services of President Hayes. But 
even the most sincere admirers of that president are likely 
to question the assertion that he was “called by more than 
human appointment to lead the Republican party” (p. 36), 
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and that the panic of 1893 was caused by the failure of the 
public to heed the advice of Hayes in 1878 (p. 100). It 
seems very like an over-statement to say that Hayes’s suc- 
cessful opposition to the Democratic efforts to place riders 
on the appropriation bills was, as a defense of the consti- 
tutional against the “ parliamentary ” system, alone enough 
to render his administration “immortal” (p. 124), or to 
insist that he was the finest example of American manhood 
that ever occupied the White House (p. 150). 

It hardly seems correct, in view of the theory adopted 
by Congress itself and the opinion of the Supreme Court 
which sustained this theory, to say that Congress “ created 
new States in the South with the boundaries of the old 
antebellum States” (p. 4). A minor error is the state- 
ment that there were two certificates, instead of three, be- 
fore Congress from Florida in the disputed election case (p. 
47). A more serious one is the bald assertion that neither 
Hayes nor his friends made any agreement with Southern- 
ers for the withdrawal of the Federai troops from Louisiana 
and South Carvlina in return for support of the decisions 
of the electoral commission (p. 88), for it flatly ignores the 
evidence produced by Dr. P. L. Haworth (“The Disputed 
Presidential Election of 1876,” pp. 265-272), as well as the 
statement of a participant, Henry Watterson (“Century 
Magazine,” May, 1913, p. 19). 

The typographical work is excellent, and there is a good 
index. 

CHARLES W. RAMSDELL. 
The University of Texas. 


Hayes, Car_ton J. H. A Political and Social History of 
Modern Europe. In two volumes. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1916. Vol. I, pp. xxvi, 597. $2.00. 
Vol. II, pp. ix, 767. $2.25. 

These large volumes were written primarily as a text- 
book for college and university students. As such they 
have already been very favorably received. Their most 
distinctive feature is the very large amount of space de- 
voted to the social and economic side of history. Intel- 
‘lectual development and scientific progress also receive 
very full treatment. Along these lines Dr. Hayes has done 
a real service to teachers of history by gathering together 
much material not easily found elsewhere. But to make 
room for this material he has compressed the political his- 
tory into brief space, and treated the religious history of 
the Reformation period with very great brevity. In these 
respects the book leaves the student with somewhat 
scanty or hazy information about some very important 
matters. There is, however, no great lack of other books 
in which the political history can be found. 

Dr. Hayes’s books will prove very convenient for high 
school teachers. But it is likely that very many high 
school pupils would find the language too difficult and the 
material rather heavy. Hence the books are not suitable 
for general assignment to students in high schools. 

CLARENCE PERKINS. 

Ohio State University. 


MATHEWS, JOHN Masry. Principles of American State 
Administration. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1917. 
Pp. xiv, 533. $2.50. 


“The development of the State administrative organiza- 
tion has for a long time past been largely unconscious, and 
consequently haphazard. Endless incongruities and absur- 
dities were the natural result. Where improvements in 
organization occurred they were usually accidental, partial 
and sporadic. The present organization of State adminis- 
tration contains little evidence of unified design or sys- 


tematic planning. It consists of a complicated mass of 
separate and disjointed authorities, operating with little 
reference to each other or to any central control. This 
situation is due in part to the desire of political ‘ experts’ 
to keep the government complicated so as to weaken popu- 
lar control, and, in part, to general popular ignorance of 
the importance of efficient administration. There are, 
however, signs of an awakening from this condition of 
complacent inertia.” 

This book is a painstaking and systematic effort to aid 
in correcting these evils, and will doubtless be found more 
helpful to the student of State administration than any 
other single volume now in print. It is presented in four 
parts; an introduction, the organization of the adminis- 
tration, the functions of the administration, and some con- 
clusions. Many will not be willing to follow the author in 
his two-fold classification of elementary functions of the 
State, but this is a matter of pure theory. Most students 
will follow him in all the practical reforms he proposes, 
such as the short ballot, the single-chambered State legis- 
lature, and the like. It is to be hoped that the appearance 
of such books as this will lead the writers of text-books 
for schools to give more and more attention to State gov- 
ernment which has thus far been so completely neglected 
by them. So much so that few realize that most of our 
public welfare is dependent on the State government which 
is, in such a State as New York, still all that the author 
in the above paragraph has described. It is sufficient to say 
that it consists of some 170 but slightly related and almost 
irresponsible organs of government. 

Epcar Dawson. 
Hunter College of the City of New York. 


PALMER, FREDERICK. My Second Year of the War. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1917. Pp. 404. $1.50 

Mr. Palmer was the only accredited American war cor- 
respondent with the British armies in France during 1916, 
and had the best opportunities to see the battles of the 
Somme. He has written an excellent account of the great 
offensive with all its grimness. To anyone who wishes to 
know the details of how these tremendous attacks are pre- 
pared for and carried out, this book will be intensely inter- 
esting. The author’s style fs a bit sketchy, but it is read- 
able and interesting. Very unfortunately, there is not a 
single map in the whole book with which to locate the great 
number of places referred to in the text. This is a serious 
cmission. But in spite of this the book is well worthy of 
attention bythe general reader. 

CLARENCE PERKINS. 

Ohio State University. 





ROBINSON, CHALFONT. Continental Europe, 1270 to 1598. 
Revised and adapted from the French of P. Bondois 
and Ch. Dufayard. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1916. Pp. xv, 489. $2.00. 


This book is, as the author-translator says in the preface, 
“mainly a free translation of L’histore de l’Europe et en 
particulier de la France de 1270 & 1610, par P. Bondois, 
Agrégé dhistoire, Professeur au lycée Buffon, et Ch. 
Dufayard, Docteur és lettres, Professeur au lycée Henry 
IV.” Some chapters of the original work have been 
omitted in the translation and some additions or expan- 
sions have been made to other chapters. 

In the form as published here the book is particularly 
full on the history of France during the period of three 
centuries from the close of the thirteenth to the close of 
the sixteenth centuries. “The justification ... for thus 


emphasizing France,” says the preface, “rests not so much 
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upon her relative importance from 1300 to 1600, as upon 
the exceptional development of the French Monarchy and 
the definite form given during that time to her political in- 
stitutions.” 

While intended for the use of college classes, the book 
would be valuable for reference in the high school history 
library. In addition to use for reference in European his- 
tory classes, Chapter XVII on “Great Inventions and Dis- 
coveries ” and Chapter XVIII on “ The Conquest of the New 
World” would be valuable for classes in American colonial 
history. The work would not be too difficult for occasional 
reading by high school students. 

WILSON PoRTER SHORTRIDGE. 
University of Minnesota. 





CURRENT PERIODICAL ARTICLES ON THE TEACHING 
OF HISTORY. 
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Gutsch, Milton R. “The Field of Instruction in Ele- 
mentary College History.” Texas History Teachers’ Bulle- 
tin, V (May 15, 1917), 53-61. 

Hobson, Elsie Garland. “Co-operation between Ancient 
History and English.” “School Review,” XXV (Septem- 
ber, 1917), 480-487. 

Hockett, Homer C. 
During the War.” 
(March, 1917). 
No. 5, 155-157. 

J{ameson], J. F[ranklin]. 
time.” 
831-835. 

Knight, M. M. “World Vision.” 
college students do not have it. 


“The Duty of History Teachers 
Ohio State University Bulletin, XXI 
Ohio History Teachers’ Journal. Bulletin 


“Historical Scholars in War- 
“ American Historical Review,’ XXII (July, 1917), 


One reason why our 
“School and Society,” VI 


(September 8, 1917), 285-288. 
McIntire, Ruth E. “Oral History for the Middle 
Grades.” “Normal Instructor and Primary Plans,” XXVI 


(September, 1917), 35-36, 70. 
Putney, Walter K. “Ordinary Folk who Made Extra- 


ordinary History.” “Popular Educator,” XXXV_ (Septem- 
ber, 1917), 7. 
Schlesinger, A. M. “ History Teaching and Geography.” 


Ohio State University Bulletin, XXI (March, 1917). 
History Teachers’ Journal. Bulletin No. 5, 175-178. 

Schlesinger, A. M. “ How Can Local History be Taught? 4 
Ohio State University Bulletin, XXI (March, 1917). Ohio 
History Teachers’ Journal. Bulletin No. 5, 166-167. 

Secondary Schools Association. Annual report and con- 
ference. “ Education” (London), XXX (August 10, 1917), 
50-51. 

Townsend, A. J. “Interscholastic Debating in Ohio and 
Its Relation to American History and Civics.” Ohio State 
University Bulletin, XXI (March, 1917). Ohio History 
Teacher’s Journal. Bulletin No. 5, 168-174. 

“ United States and the Great War.” Ohio State Univer- 
sity Bulletin, XXI (March, 1917). Ohio History Teacher’s 
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BOOKS ON HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT PUBLISHED 
IN THE UNITED STATES FROM JULY 
28 TO AUGUST 25, 1917. 


LisTep By CHARLES A. CouLomsB, PH.D. 


American History. 

Brooke, George, 3d. With the First [Philadelphia] City 
Troop on the Mexican border. Phila.: Winston. 166 
pp. $3.00, net. 

Dunn, William E. Spanish and French rivalry in the Gulf 
region of the United States, 1678-1702. Austin, Tex.: 
Univ. of Texas. 238 pp. (10 pp. bibls.). 

Fiske, Frank. The training of the Sioux. [History of the 


Sioux nation.] 
pp- $3.00. 
German-American Historical Soc. of Illinois. Jahrbuch der 
deutsch-Amerikanischen historischen Gesellschaft von 
Illinois; Jahrgang, 1916 (vol. 16). Chicago: Univ. of 

Chicago. 398 pp. $3.00. 

Hammond, Otis G. The Mason title and its relation to New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. Worcester, Mass.: 
Amer. Antiq. Soc. 21 pp. 50 cents. 

Jericho, Vt., Historical Committee. The history of Jeri- 
cho, Vermont. Burlington, Vt.: Free Press Print. 665 
pp. $7.00. 

Kinnicutt, Lincoln N. Historical notes relating to the sec- 
ond settlement of Worcester. Worcester, Mass.: Amer. 


Bismarck, N. D. [The Author]. 375 


Antiq. Soc. 19 pp. 50 cents. , 
Lamb, George H., editor. The unwritten history of Brad- 
dock’s Field, Pennsylvania. Braddock, Pa. [The 


editor]. 336 pp. $1.50. 

Lenoir, William B. History of Sw eetwater Valley. Sweet- 
water, Tenn. [The author]. 414 pp. $4.50. 

Meyer, Balthasar H., editor. History of transportation in 
the United States before 1860. Wash., D. C.: Car- 


negie Inst. 678 pp. (26% pp. bibls.). $6.50. 
Peeke, Hewson L. Americana ebrietatis ... and the laws 
and customs relating thereto. N. Y.: [L. M. Thomp- 


son, 29 Broadway, agts.] 154 pp. $15.00. 

Smith, Capt. E. Kirby. To Mexico with Scott. 
letters to his wife.] Cambridge, Mass.: 
225 pp. $1.25, net. 


Ancient History. 
Seager, R. B. The cemetery of Porchyamos, Crete. 
U. of Pa. Museum. 30 pp. $5.00 


English History. 
Dixon, William M. The British navy at war. Boston: 
Houghton, M“‘flin. 93 pp. 75 cents, net. 
E., A. The national being; some thoughts on an Irish pol- 
ity. N. Y.: Macmillan. 176 pp. $1.35, net. 
Fortescue, John W. A history of the British army. Vol. 
8, 1811-1812. N. Y.: Macmillan. 687 pp. $12.00, net. 
Maps and plans illustrating Fortescue’s History of the 
British army. Vol. 8. N. Y.: Macmillan. $13.00, net. 
Hammond, John L. L., and Hammond, wh B. The 
town laborer, 1760-1832. N. Y.: Longmans. 346 pp. 
$3.50, net. 
Sanford, John L. Introduction to English history. [Phila.: 
John Wanamaker, agts.] 40 pp. 30 cents. 
Turral, J., editor. Pages of Britain’s story, A. D. 597- 
1898, from her historians and chroniclers. N. Y.: Ox- 
ford Univ. 325 pp. $1.00, net. 


European History. 

Jamison, E. M., and others. Italy, medieval and modern. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 564 pp. (7% pp. bibls.). $2.90, 
net. 

Marcosson, Isaac F. The rebirth of Russia. N. Y.: John 
Lane. 208 pp. $1.25, net. 


The Great War. 
Butler, N. M. A world in ferment. 
pp. $1.25, net. 
Carnovale, Luigi. Why Italy entered the Great War. 
{Text in both English and Italian.) Chicago: Italian- 
American Pub. Co., Room 930, Boulevard Bldg. 673 


pp. $2.50. 

Cholmondeley, Alice. N. Y.: Macmillan. 250 
pp. $1.25, net. 

Kelly, Russell A. Kelly of the Foreign Legion. N. Y.: 
Kennerly. 145 pp. $1.00. 

Price, Julius M. Six months on the Italian Front, from 
the Stelvio to the Adriatic, 1915-1916. N. Y.: Dutton. 
300 pp. $3.50, net. 

Renault, Louis. First violations of international law by 
Germany. We Ka2 Longmans. 78 pp. 75 cents, net. 

Rogers, Lindsay. America’s case against Germany. N. Y.: 
Dutton. 264 pp. $1.50, net. 

Vinogradoff, Paul. The Russian problem. N. Y.: Dutton. 
44 pp. 75 cents, net. 


{[Author’s 
Harvard Univ. 


Phila. : 


N. Y.: Seribner. 254 


Christine. 
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Vivian, Herbert. Italy at war. N. Y.: 
$2.50, net. 

Waldstein, Sir Charles. What Germany is fighting for. 
N. Y.: Longmans. 116 pp. 60 cents, net. 


Dutton. 370 pp. 


Miscellaneous, 

Barron, Clarence W. The Mexican problem. 
Houghton-Mifflin. 136 }p. $1.00, net. 

Barton, George A. The religions of the world. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago. 349 pp. (11% pp. bibls.). $1.50, 
net. 

Bryant, V. Seymour. The public school system in rela 
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N. Y.: Longmans. 78 pp. 50 cents, net. 

Kawakami, Karl Kiyoshi. Japan in world politics. N. Y.: 
Maemillan. 300 pp. $1.50, net. 

Kéhler, John P. Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. Milwau 
kee, Wis.: Northwestern Pub. House. 770 pp. $3.50, 
net. 

Schappelle, Benjamin F. The German element in Brazil. 
Phila.: Americania Germanica Press. 66 pp. (5 pp. 
bibls.). $1.50. 
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Biography. 

Harris, H. Wilson. President Wilson; his problems and his 
policy; an English view. N. Y.: Stokes. 278 pp. 
$1.75, net. 

Younghusband, Maj. Gen. Sir G. J. A soldier’s memories in 
peace and war. N. Y.: Dutton. 355 pp. $5.00, net. 


Government and Politics. 

Arndt, Walter T. The emancipation of the American City. 
N. Y.: Duffield. 312 pp. $1.50, net. 

Chandler, Charles L. Inter-American acquaintances. Se 
wanee, Tenn.: Univ. Press. 187 pp. $1.25 

Gulick, Sidney L. A comprehensive immigration policy and 
program. Boston: Unitarian Association [25 Beacon 
St.J]. 39 pp. Gratis. 

Sanjean, John. How to become a citizen. Boston, Mass.: 
[The author, 649 Fremont Bldg.] 50 cents. 
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OF 


The History Teacher’s 
Magazine 


can be furnished as follows: Bound 
Copies of volumes 3, 4,5, 6 and 7 at 
$3.00 per volume; Unbound Numbers 
Volume 
1 (5 numbers); Volume 2 (9 numbers): 

Volume 4 
Volume 5 (7 numbers); 


at 20 cents per copy as follows: 


Volume 3 (9 numbers); 
(9 numbers); 
Volume 6 (7 numbers); and Volume 7 
(10 numbers). 








McKinley Publishing Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Outline Maps of the Great War 


rY\HERE have recently been added to the McKiniey Series of 


Ourtine Maps, six special maps for use in the study of the 
Great War: 





gor aand b. The Western Front 

92aandb. The Eastern Front 

93aandb. The Balkan States 

94aandb. The North Sea, British Isles and English Channel 
95aandb. Turkey, Egypt and Mesopotamia 

96 aandb. Austro-Italian Frontier 


These are issued in two desk sizes as follows: Large Size, (b), 74 
by LO inches, at 60 cents a hundred; and double size, (a), 10 by 15 
inches, at $1.00 a hundred. 

The new maps make it possible to trace the progress of the 
War in all its principal campaigns. 

[n addition to the Ourtine Maps or THE Great War, the McKinley 
Series contains wall and desk outline maps of all the parts of the world 
and of most of the European countries. For Free Samples, write to 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO., 1619 Ranstead Street, PHILADELPHIA 





























The Committee on Public Information 


Established by Order of the President, April 4, 1917 


Distribute free except as noted the following publications : 


I. Red, White and Blue Series: 


No. 1. How the War Came to America (English, 
German, Polish, Bohemian, Italian, Spanish 


and Swedish). 

No. 2. National Service Handbook (primarily 
for libraries, schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, Clubs, 
fraternal organizations, etc., as a guide and 
reference work on all forms of war activity, 
civil, charitable and military). 

No. 3. The Battle Line of Democracy. Prose 
and Poetry of the Great War. Price 15 cents. 


Il. War Information Series: 


No. 1. The War Message and Facts Behind it. 


No. 2. The Nation in 


Arms, by Secretaries 
Lane and Baker. 


No. 3. The Government of Germany, by Prof. 
Charles D. Hazen. 

No. 4. The Great War from Spectator to Par- 
ticipant. 

No. 5. A War of Self Defense, by Secretary 
Lansing and Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Louis F. Post. 

No. 6. American Loyalty by Citizens of German 
Descent. 

No. 7. Amerikanische Biirgertreue, a transla- 
tion of No. 6. 


Other issues will appear shortly. 


III. Official Bulletin: 


Accurate daily statement of what all agencies of 
government are doing in war times. Sent free 
to newspapers and postmasters (to be put 
on bulletin boards). Subscription price $5.00 
per year. 


Address Requests to 


Committee on Public Information, Washington, D. C. 
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Another War Baby! 


Symbolical 








of America’s school map 
industry. Born August 10, 
1916. Young in years but 


old in experience. 





The youngster comes well recommended. Among his sponsors are: 


PROFESSOR JAMES H. BREASTED, 
PROFESSOR CARL F. HUTH, Jr., 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL B. HARDING, Indiana University 
PROFESSOR ALBERT B. HART, Harvard University 
PROFESSOR HERBERT E. BOLTON, University of California 


University of Chicago 


* 


He is a friendly chap; anxious to serve. Will you give him an 
opportunity? Send the COUPON to his parents; that action will 


acquaint you with him. 





DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY, School Map Publishers, CHICAGO 
Please send particulars: 1 HE COUPON 

| Breasted-Huth Ancient History Maps a 
_| Harding European History Maps 
| Hart-Bolton American History Maps 

Nam - Fill in; Cut out 

ScHoo. and Mail. 

Town AND STATE 




















